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Enigma Variations — Elgar 
and 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn 
(“St. Antoni Chorale”) — Brahms 
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**records 
by post 
in three 
easy lessons” 
or 
“it’s as 
easy as ABC’ 


post us your order 


€(b) we will carefully pack the records you want 


and send them to you by return of post 


For the convenience of customers who 
cannot easily visit our showrooms, our 
post-by-return record service 

has been in operation for many years. 
We cater for music lovers of all types 

and can supply records of all makes 
including Continental and connoisseur 
pressings as well as the lesser-known 
British makes. Our unique method of 
packing ensures safe delivery to any part 
of the world. Every order has the personal 
attention of experienced assistants, and 
each record is examined before despatch. 


May we send you details of this scheme ? Write or phone 
Alfred Imhof Limited. 112-116 New Oxford Street, London WC1. Telephone: Museum 7878 (20 lines) 
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Announcing 


45 r.p.m. 


Already there are more than one hundred of these light, flexible, 


7-inch 45 r.p.m. records on Decca and associated labels, full 
details of which are given in the Decca-group 45 r.p.m. sup- 
plement now available from your dealer or direct from us. On 
these 45’s now being issued by Decca, the majority of the most 


popular light music recorded by famous stars from all over the 


REcorRoOs 


LONDON, 


RECcCORODS 


Beltona 


7-INCH 


Fexee PECOPAS 


world is offered in the most compact and handy form: a small, 
light, easily handled disc, unbreakable in normal usage, and 


manufactured by the company which introduced microgroove 





records to Europe over four years ago. In addition, all these new 
records have optional centres so that they can be used either 


on a normal turntable or on one with a large centre spindle. 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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Essential for the SAFE STORAGE, SIMPLE REFERENCE 

and HANDY CARRIAGE Of GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. 

GRAMOPHONE Wide assortment of sizes and colours. Write for 
RECORD Illustrated Catalogue, and Name and Address 


of nearest Retailer. 
CASES HENRY ELWIN LTD 


Makers of Top Quality Record Cases (including Long Playing) 
Albums, Cabinets, and Covers 


NOTTINGHAM (oept. M1) 





Now demonstrating at Mi usier ag C 


The Pamphonic ‘‘1002°’ Amplifier— 
and the 


** Victor’’ 


nic 
Pamp ho 


Loudspeaker 





GUINEAS 
COMPLETE 











PAMPHONIC ‘<‘*1002’’ 


The most perfect amplifier yet produced. 
* Less than -05% distortion at 15 watts. 
%* Hear this great combination — 
The “« 1002” and «* VICTOR” ’ 
Righti The Pamphonic “Victor” Loudspeaker GUINEAS 
(as reviewed “* Gramophone’’, September). 


Send S.A.E£. for further details 











CAPABLE OF 


25 WATTS MUSIC A F 20/22 High St. - Southall + Middlesex - Tel. SOU. 3828 


(opposite Town Hall. Buses 83, 105, 120, 607. Western Region trains) 
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SPECIALISED LOUDSPEAKER ENCLOSURES 


Some of the fine loudspeaker systems demonstrated daily on audio amplifiers 


by LEAK — ACOUSTICAL — 


GOODSELL — ROGERS — ARMSTRONG 


HRL 8 
% H.P. TERMS AVAILABLE 


These and other high fidelity equipments 
are demonstrated at our showrooms : 
Daily 10.30 a.m.—5.30 p.m. Saturday 
10.30 a.m.—12.30 p.m. 


B. K. PARTNERS 


229 Regent Street, London, W.1 (Entrance Hanover St.) Phone: REG 7363 





INTRODUCING 


EMITAPE'S 


WEW ANTI-STATIC P.V.C. BASE TAPE 
WEW HIGH SENSITIVITY STANDARD 
WEW TENSILE STRENGTH 

WEW PLASTIC SPOOL 


Popular size spools to fit all Tape Recorders 


7’ 1200 ft...... Price 35/- 
5” 600 ft....... Price 21/- 
lj 


] 
USED BY THE EXPERTS¢ 
throughout the world 


ESS4 





Write for full particulars to : 





E.M.I. SALES & SERVICE LTD., RECORDING EQUIPMENT DIVISION heed Office: HAYES, MIDDX. Phone: SOUTHALL 2468 
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WE GIVE- “2 


* Easy Payments * Personal Service 
* Infinite variety of equipment 


with the M:O°S PERSONAL CREDIT PLAN 


| 
SEND OR BRING US YOUR 
ORDER TODAY WITH 


SECURING DEPOSIT. 


OUR 


IS UNSURPASSED AND A 
SELECTION IS GIVEN BELOW 


Please add sufficient to allow 
for carriage and packing. 


| 
| 
| 
| RANGE OF MERCHANDISE 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TAPE RECORDERS AND DECKS 


Editor Super 

Editor 

Vortexion 

Grundig TKO .. 

Grundig i" iin 

MSS P.M.R.3 

Playtime 

Playtime with Microphone and 


Tape 
Lane Pk. 6 Deck. as 
Burgoyne 2- a Deck 


Wearite 2B Deck 
Wearite 2C Deck 


AMPLIFIERS AND ACCESSO 


Leak TL/12 Point One.. 

Leak Varislope . 

Leak TL/10 (complete) 

Leak Steep Cut Filter . 

Acoustical QUAD Mk. Tl 
Goodsell “Williamson” G.W.18 
Goodsell ‘‘Williamson” G.W. - 
Goodsell M.A.5/U.L. i 
Goodsell Fre i amplifier. . 
Goodsell F/U/T' pre-amplifier 
Goodsell P/F/A pre-amplifier. . 
Rogers Senior Main Amplifier 
Rogers Senior Control Unit .. 
Rogers Baby-de-Luxe Mk. II.. 
Rogers Junior Mk. II amplifier 
Rogers Minor Mk. II Amplifier 
Rogers RD Junior Corner Horn 
Rogers RD Uniflex 4 Be 
Lowther B5F Amplifier 

Lowther A105 Amplifier 
Lowther A15F Amplifier ate 
Lowther Bass/Treble Corrector 


.T.2 
Lowther Bass/Treble Corrector 
B.T.3 


Burgoyne A.8 Amplifier 
Burgoyne A. if pre- — 
M.O.S. Al kit .. 


RADIO TU N ERS 
Chapman $5... 
Chapman S6 ; 
74 S6BS 

Leak 


V.S. 
Lowther LEI. 2 Medium m/Long 
Lowther LES Short/Medium/ 


Long 
Lowther ‘DT. 4 " Short/Medium/ 
ng 
— D.T.5 ‘Short/Medium/ 
hon Junior Vs. 3: 


Lowther AM/FM 
Goodsell S.P. Tuner 
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The securing Deposit may be any amount con- 
venient to the Purchaser but must be at least 
one-tenth of the Total of Cash Prices for any item 
or items (which may be grouped). The Balance 
remaining when the Deposit is subtracted from the 
Total Cash Price may be spread over 6, 12 or 18 
months and for these periods the charges are on a 
sliding scale :— 

for 6 months add 2/- in the £ to balance. 

for 12 months add 2/6 in the £ to balance. 


for 18 months add 3/6 in the £ to balance. 


LOUDSPEAKERS 


To secure To secure 
Cash Price Send ond Cash Price send only 
£ % s. 


0 i 11 Wharfedale W.15CS_.. - 


o 


£ 
1 
Wharfedale S.15 
Wharfedale Super 12 CSAL 
Wharfedale W12CS 
Wharfedale W12 
Wharfedale W10CS (B) 
Wharfedale Golden 10 
Wharfedale Bronze 10 
Wharfedale Super 8 CSAL 
Wharfedale Super 8 CS 
Wharfedale Bronze 8 
Wharfedale Super 5 
Wharfedale W5 
W.B. 12-in. Concentric ‘Duplex 
W.B. 12-in. Concentric with 
trans. 
W.B. 10-in. Concentric “Duplex 
W.B. 10-in. Concentric with 
trans. oe 
W.B. Tweeter Unit .. 
W.B. HF610 High Fidelity 
W.B. HF810 High Fidelity 
W.B. HF912 High Fidelity .. 
W.B. HF1012 High Fidelity .. 
W.B. HF1214 High Fidelity .. 
Goodmans Axiom 22 ee 
Goodmans Axiom 101 . 
Goodmans Axiom 102 . r 
Goodmans Axiom 150 Mk. II 
Goodmans Audiom 60 at 
G.E.C. Metal Cone BCS1851 .. 
Tannoy 15-in. Dual Concentric 
Tannoy 12-in. Dual a 
Lowther P.M.2 . 4 ve 
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RECORD PLAYERS 


Regentone RP2 3-speed ‘ 9 
Regentone HG2 3-speed and 
amplifier 15 
Regentone AHG2 3- -speed and 
auto-amplifier 21 
Trixette A375 Auto 3- speed and 
amplifier 37 
Volmar L425 3- speed Auto 
Amplifier fe 24 
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GRAMOPHONE UNITS 
— Transcription Model 


Collaro ‘Transcription | Model 


2010 .. nm ea i. 
Collaro AC/3/534 3-speed single 
Collaro 8RC/531 3-speed Auto 
Collaro 83RC/532 Auto 3-speed 

mixer 
Connoisseur 8-speed Transcrip- 

tion 
B.S.R. "Monarch complete 
mixer 
B.S.R. Regent complete 
Garrard “‘ T,” less head 
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Terms 


Minimum Rates are necessary because 
administration costs are fixed for every 
transaction, no matter how small; and are 
as follows :— 
20/- where the balance is £5 or under 
30/- where the balance is £10 or under 
40/- where the balance is £15 or under 





24 months terms are available for 
goods over £50 in value. 





DC/AC CONVERTERS 


To secure 
Cash Price send ae 


< 6 A ° 
Valradio 110A .. ee es 8 
Valradio 200A .. sis ots 0 


PICK UPS 


Connoisseur with 2 heads 

Decca X.M.S. with 2 heads 

Acos HGP39/GP20 Arm 

Leak Ruby 78 r.p.m. or L.P. 

Ronette Miniweight with 2 
heads 

Ronette Miniweight super Hi-fi 
with 2 heads 


CATHODE RAY TUBES (Televisio 


9-in. Mullard, Mazda .. 
12-in. —— sa etc. 
16-in. é 


= 


17-in. ; 
12-in Aluminised ‘types 
14-in. Aluminised types 
17-in. Aluminised —_ 
E.M.I.10-in.  .. 
MW6-2 Pechedtion 


Se DOSCnwneone 
RORouwneor oe 


_ 


TEST EQUIPMENT 


Advance Signal Generator P1 
Advance Signal Generator J1 
Advance Signal Generator E2 
Advance Signal Generator Hl 
AVO Model 8 Meter ae 
AVO Model 7 Meter 
AVO Electronic Test Meter 
AVO Universal Bridge. 
AVO Signal Generator 
AVO Universal Avominor 
AVO D.C. Avominor 
AVO Heavy Duty Meter ‘ 
AVO Valve Characteristic Meter 
AVO Valve Tester type 160 . 
AVO Leather Cases for 7, 8, 40 

and Heavy Duty Meter 
Taylor 45B Valve Tester 
Taylor 66A Signal Generator . 
Taylor 75A 20,00 0 o.p.v. Meter 
Taylor 77A 20, 000 o.p.v. Meter 
Taylor 88A 20,000 o.p.v. Meter 
Taylor 110C Capacity Bridge .. 
Taylor 120A Universal Meter. . 
Taylor 130A Insulation Tester 
Taylor 170A Electronic Meter. . 
Taylor 190A Audio Oscillator. . 
Taylor 240A Pattern Generator 
Taylor 260A T.V. Wobbulator 
Cossor Telecheck Wobbulator . 
Cossor Portable Oscillograph 

1039M 10 
Pullin Universal series 100 

Meter ‘a are =e 11 
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.2«c MAIL ORDER SUPPLY COMPANY 


The Radio Centre - 33 Tottenham Court Road 


London : W.I. Tel. MUS 6667 
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ALL THAT IS BEST 
IN HIGH FIDELITY 


The Hartley - Turner 
Long Playing Record 
Supply Service at 
Home and Overseas 


By the time this copy is in 
the hands of our many overseas 
friends Christmas will also be 
with them. 


It is still not too late, how- 
ever, for those with friends and 
relations abroad to place orders 
for Long Play Records to be — 


sent to them. 


To all customers, old and 
new, around the world, we com- 
mend our Long Playing Record 


Service as the answer to their 
‘* present ’’ problem. 


Please send us your require- 
ments as soon as possible to 
ensure that they will receive 
their gifts from you in good time 
for the Festive Season. 


Details of our service sent 
free and post free on applica- 
tion to :— 


Hi. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


152 Hammersmith Road, Hammersmith 
London, W.6 


Telephone: RiVerside 7387 


————S 





* LOOK 


for 


MATTIWILDA 
DOBBS 


on the 


November 


MUSIC and 


now on sale + 1/6 


Inside read these illustrated features : 
Humphrey Burton on OFFENBACH 
and The Tales of Hoffman ; 

Leonard Hoare on St. Cecilia, patron 
saint of music ; Opera I saw in 
Russia by EVAN SENIOR ; 

Picture Supplement of new operas 
including Sadler’s Wells’ NELSON, 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s PRINCESS 
IDA ; Candid camera shots backstage 
with the Vienna State Opera ; 


Around Musical London with the | 


M. & M. camerman ; 
Personality of the month : 
ARAM KHATCHATURIAN ; 


November, 195.4 


MUSICIANS 


reports from correspondents in 20 
music centres at home and abroad ; 
Music Man’s Diary ; New Records 
reviewed by DAVID HUNT ; 
Reviews of new books and music ; 
Dates—full music and opera guide 
for all Britain in November ; 
Clubs, Quiz, Correspondents, 

and more than forty new pictures. 


Order from a newsagen' 
or send Is. 8d. to the een, 
21 Lower Belgrave St., London, S.W.1. 


HANSOM' BOOKS 


publishers of 
Dance and _ Dancers 
Music and Musicians 
Plays and Players 
~~ Films and _ Filming 











with special monthly payment terms 


GROVE’S 
DICTIONARY 


MUSIC and 
MUSICIANS 


FIFTH EDITION, EDITED BY ERIC BLOM 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON 19th NOVEMBER 


BUY NOW AND sian £4 


Please send me full particulars of GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 











(BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE) 


THE GLOBE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
6, 8 and 10 LEXINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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Jo Sheer Canis 


3. SPEED E-A-R Let 


RECORD REPRODUCERS 


Only when you see and hear the new Bantams will you 
be able to appreciate fully their originality of design and 
high standard of performance. With their exciting 
two-tone finish, these new E.A.R. Micrograms are good 
to look at and a pleasure to hear. Both Auto and 
Non-auto Models will play all your records with the 
lid closed. The Bantam Auto is fitted with the newest 
Collaro Mixer-Changer for 7 in., 10 in. and 12 in. records, 
Change cycle constant for all speeds. 


FEATURES OF THE BANTAMS— 


@ E.A.R. Amplifier @ AUTO MODEL: 

‘ i Latest Collaro 3-speed 
@ Studio Turnover Pickup poremred te 
@ Loudspeaker and controls @ yoN-AUTO MODEL: 


in front of cabinet New Collaro 3-speed 
@ Automatic Motor cut-off Motor Unit 


@ Corner locked wooden @ Weight: AUTO 26 Ib. 


4NC.TAX 


nen NON-AUTO 75 1b, NON-AUTO BANTAM BG GNS. (inc. tax 
This model has been selected by the Council of Industrial Design for inclusion in the Magazine “ DESIGN” 


...and now the E°A’R HIGH-FIDELITY Models... 
an "EAR A750 High-Fidelity Microgram 


E.A.R. A750 High Fidelity Microgram, 
acknowledged by experts to be of unequalled 
range and performance (see Mr. P. Wilson’s 
review in “‘ The Gramophone ”’, June). 


3 speeds, 3 controls. 
Bass and Treble Boost. 


30 GNS. (ine. Tax) 


P750 as above but Non-Auto 26 Gns- 


E-A’R “' Seven-Fifty” Amplifier 


E‘A‘R-* Mullard 510” Amplifier 


The E.A.R.-Mullard 510 is a 5-valve 10-watt amplifier based 
on the Mullard circuit which has been fully described in the _ 
Technical Press. A special E.A.R. feature is the provision of 
a combined changeover switch for 78 r.p.m., LP and Radio 
and a plug-in filter network to match either the “ Studio P”’ 
head or any alternative pickup of approximate equal sensitivity. 


18 GNS. 


e + 
Electric Audio Reproducers Ltd. 
17 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS, MORTLAKE, LONDON, S.W.14 
Telephone : PROspect 4466 (5 lines) Cables : Microgram, London 
WORKS : 274 WORTON ROAD, ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX 


The E.A.R. “ Seven-Fifty ’ amplifier 
provides a high-quality amplifier at 

an exceptionally low price: It com. 
-prises the amplifier section of the 
famous E.A.R. A750. 4 watts out- 
_ put. .. Operates from ‘*‘ Studio P” 
head. Compact size—only .8}- in. 
by 44 in. by 54 in. 

; 9 GNS. 


@ Details of these E.A.R. High Quality 
products for better ‘listening, includ- 
ing the E.A.R. Concert Reproducer 
(Console) will be sent on request. 
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THE 
RD JUNIOR 
CORNER HORN 


“‘ The ideal. reproducer 
for domestic use”’ 














i 


Designed t> house a limited number of carefully selected 8 in. 
or 10 in. loudspeakers, this reproducer provides a standard of 
performance far superior to that suggested by its modest price. 
Horn loading ensures excellent bass response down to approxi- 
mately 35 cps., whilst virtually perfect diffusion of the extreme 
treble gives that illusion of perspective so necessary for the 
realistic reproduction of orchestral music. 

We invite you to send for a copy of the new illustrated leaflet 
which deals with this cabinet in detail and also covers our 
“RD UNIFLEX,”’ a universal bass reflex cabinet for housing 


either 10 in. or 12 in. units. 
£18.17.6d. 


RD JUNIOR CORNER HORN, less 

speaker and louvred side panels 
Trade enquiries invited 

RoGers DEVELOPMENTS Co 

Manufacturers of Precision Built Sound Equipment 
*“ RODEVCO HOUSE” 
116 Blackheath Road, Greenwich, London, S.E.10 

Telephone : TiDeway 1723 


Demonstration times : Mon.-Fri. 9.30-5.30 
Sat. 9.30-12.30 
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The World’s Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music 

includes all electrically recorded music of worth-while interest 
from every record-producing country in the world, both 
available and deleted, as well as pre-electrical recordings 

of unique interest. 


WERNM is an indispensable work of reference for all 
record collectors. Obtainable from all booksellers and 
gramophone shops, price £5.5.0 


WERM 


WERM is kept up to date by supplements, the first of 


which was bound in the original volume on publication. 


The Second Supplement to the World’s Encyclopaedia 
of Recorded Music is the continuation volume, covering 
the period from mid-1951 to the end of 1952. Price £2.10.0 


A prospectus is available from the publishers, | Tavistock 
Chambers, Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1. 


Published by Sidgwick and Jackson Limited in association with 
the Decca Record Company Limited. 








A fine 

addition 

to our 
RECORD 
CABINET 


range 
CONSOLE 
‘500’ 
£12 .12..0 


plus 10/- pkg. carr. ins, 


Full details of other models from £5.19 .6 on request 


MAIL ORDER - U.K. ONLY - All makes of records supplied. 
TERMS: Cash with order. Records under £1 please add 1/6 pkg. 
post. Over £1, post free. 


West End Reproducers 


38a TOTTENHAM CT. RD., LONDON, W.1 MUS 746! 
REED MUSIC CENTRE - 163 RYE LANE 
PECKHAM - LONDON, S.E.I5 - NEW CROSS 378 
OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAYS 
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BENNY 
GOODMAN 
CARNEGIE 
HALL 

JAZZ 
CONCERT 
1938 
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Other Popular Successes : 


DUKE ELLINGTON, 
. Ellington Uptown. BBL 7003 
pr. , FRANK SINATRA. BBR 8003 
° XAVIER CUGAT, 
ee : King of Rumba. BBR 8008 
yt ae. JOHNNIE RAY. BBR 8001 

eee HARRY JAMBS, Soft Lights 
ee Sweet Trumpet. BBR 8010 
= aN JOYCE GRENFELL. BBL 700. 
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Available from 11th November 


WALLY STOTT and his Orchestra 


Merry Xmas 


Happy Holiday : The First Ncél : Sleigh Ride : O Come, All Ye Faithful : Jingle 


Bells : Silent Night, Holy Night : Good King Wenceslas : White Christmas : 
BBR 8015 


PERCY FAITH and his Orchestra 


Mastic of Christmas 


Joy to the World : Silent Night, Holy Night : Deck the Hall with Boughs of Holly : 
It Came Upon the Midnight Clear : Good King Wenceslas : Hark ! the Herald 
Angels Sing : The First Noél : Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming : O Little Town of 
Bethlehem : O Holy Night : The Holly and the Ivy : Here We Go A-Caroling : 
God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen : O Come, All Ye Faithful : BBL 7012 


PATACHOU 
accompanied by Joss Beselli and his Orchestra 


Chante Aux Variétés 


Orchestral Introduction “‘ Le Gamin de Paris ” : Premier Pas : Jambes 
Roses : Parce Que : Nous Les Filles : Rue Lepic : Le Piano du Pauvre : 
Viens : Mon Homme : Le Gamin de Paris : BBR 8017 


FRANKIE LAINE 
with various accompaniments 


The Voice of Your Choice 


Hey Joe! : I Believe : Ramblin’ Man : Your Cheatin’ Heart : Answer Me : 
Te Amo : New Orleans : Blowing Wild : BBR 8014 


LES ELGART and his Orchestra 


Sophisticated Swing 
I Never Knew : Sophisticated Lady : The Turtle Walk : Time to Go: 


Sophisticated Swing : Bendix Bounce : The Weasel Pops Off : Comin’ Thru 
The Scotch : BBR 8016 


WINIFRED ATWELL 
with various accompaniments 


Winifred Atwell Plays 


The Charleston : Concerto For Romance : Rhapsody Rag : Boogamba : Asia 
Minor : Dill Pickles : Rachmaninoff’s 18th Variation on a theme by Paganini : 
Vendetta : Five Finger Boogie : Moonlight Fiesta : BBR 8020 
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. ar them .,, 


choose thom... 
buy therm at 


LONDONS 
FINEST 


REGORD 
SERVICE 








Come personally or order by post. Personal export orders and overseas gift parcels a speciality. 


425 OXFORD STREET, W.! ° 172 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 
WwW H B ARNES Croydon 38 George St. Stratford 338 High St. 
a a Hammersmith 37 King St. Ilford 135 High Rd. 


LIMITED Elephant & Castle 64 London Rd. Deptford 499 New Cross Rd. 
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THE 


€ Pamphonic > ‘VICTOR? 


HIGH — FIDELITY 
Loud-Speaker 


SPECIAL FEATURE 'S 


No colouration at extremes of frequency response. 
Treble unit does not overload at high levels. 


Superb sense of presence due to elimination of point source ‘‘ beaming ” 
effects at high frequencies. 


Perfect clarity at all levels ; in fact, true music faithfully reproduced. 


Incorporates a room-matching switch, thus enabling individuals to adjust 
the tonal balance according to the room, location of speaker and to their 
own particular likes in music response. 


Power handling capacity: In excess of 15 watts 
musical power. Impedance : 15 ohms. Bass Unit 
15 in. permanent magnet, flux density 16,000 lines/ 


sq. cm. Mounted in vented chamber providing 
adequate loading to lowest frequencies encountered 
in music. Will handle more than 15 watts of 35 
cycle steady tone without distortion. Treble Unit: 
Special elliptical design incorporating aluminium 








pict and voice-coil former, which — 

unusually good transient response. Mounting o 

the unit eliminates beaming effects and provides GUINEAS 
wide-angle diffusion of high frequencies. 


Pamphonic for Sound — NATURALLY! 
PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD e 7 Stratton Street, London, W.1 @ Telephone: GROsvenor 1926-7 
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ZINKA MILANOV 
‘La Forza del Destino’’— Verdi 
Recit: Son giunta! Grazie, 
o Dio! Aria; Madre, Madre, 
pietosa vergine; 
Pace, pace, mio Dio 
7ER 5032 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU 
Tannhiuser — Wagner; 
Als du in kiihnem sange; 
Blick’ ich umher; Wie todesahnung; 
O du, mein holder abendstern 
TER 5033 


MARIO LANZA 
O come, all ye faithful; Silent night; 
We three kings of orient are; The first Noél 
TEB 6008 


THE DIXIELAND JAZZ GROUP OF 
‘¢ NBC’s CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
OF LOWER BASIN STREET” 
East St. Louis blues; John Henry blues; 
Aunt Hagar’s blues; Careless love — blues 
7EG 8051 


SEMPRINI 
(Pianoforte solo) 
Revolutionary study— Chopin; 
Consolation No. 3 — Liszt 
with the Melachrino Orchestra 
tude in D Flat — Liszt; Theme from 
“* The Rhapsody ”’ 


JASCHA 
HEIFETZ 
Song without words in E, 
— Mendelssohn; Hora Staccato 
- Dinicu; La Chevelure — Debussy; 
Zapateado — Sarasate 
7EB 6001 


RUDOLF SCHWARZ 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra 
Overture ‘‘ Masaniello ’? — Auber 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 3 — Liszt 
TEP 7015 
PATRICE MUNSEL 


Waltzes of Johann Strauss 2nd 
Emperor; Wine, women and song; 
“* Gypsy Baron’”’; Artist’s life 
TEP 7016 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM Bar. 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
Liebesszene (‘‘ Feuersnot”’); Minuet 
of Lully (‘‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme”); 
Entr’acte in A Flat (‘‘Intermezzo”) 
— Richard Strauss 7ER 5014 


NICOLAI MALKO 
The Philharmonia Orchestra 
** Sleeping Beauty ”’ 

— Excerpts — Tchaikovsky 
TEP 7017 


TEG 8053 


TOM JENKINS 
and the Palm Court Orchestra 
Fascination— Marchetti; Pizzicato (‘Sylvia’) 
—Delibes; Meditation (“‘Thais”)—Massenet; 
Mazurka de concert — Musin 
7TEG 8052 


RAY NOBLE 
Love is the sweetest thing; Allah’s holiday; 
Way down yonder in New Orleans; 
Goodnight sweetheart 
7EG 8056 
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MELAGHRINO 


The Melachrino Orchestra 


The first No#l; Silent Night; 
Hark! The herald angels sing; 


Adeste fidelis (/ast two featuring Carillon\ 
7TEG 8047 
Winter wonderland; Skaters waltz; 


Jingle bells; Sleigh ride 
TEG 8048 


Destiny; La Golondrina; 


September song; Autumn leaves 


TEG 8050 


EDDIE FISHER 
April showers; I’m just a vagabond lover; 
You call it madness but I call it love; 
Blue of the night 72G 8046 


“FATS” WALLER 
All that meat and no potatoes; 
Liver lip Jones; Let’s get away from it all; 
Mighty fine 7EG 8054 


GLENN MILLER 
The woodpecker song; Sweet potato piper; 
Hear my song, Violetta; The rumba jumps; 
7EG 8055 
JOHNNY HODGES 
ain’t what they used to be; 
That’s the blues old man; 
Day Dream; Passion flower 
TEG 8045 


THE THREE SUNS 
Sleigh ride; La petite waltz; March of the 
cards; The syncopated clock 
TEG 8049 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 
I love you; Angel face; Half step down, please; 
Jumping for Jane 
TEG 8057 
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Record Round-Up 

The Editor of The Financial Times has 
drawn our attention to a report (with the 
above title) on the gramophone record: 
business, which appeared in the issue of 
September 18th. The report reveals that 
“the industry is now selling records at an 
unprecedented rate variously estimated at 
between 35 m. and 40 m. annually.... 
Shellac holds the field for popular items 
(and) in spite of the growing popularity of 
LPs and 45s, business in the standard 78 
r.p.m. record is at present not only being 
maintained but has increased.” Oh mein 
papa has sold over 1 m., and E.M.I. 
report business in 78s (that is, of popular 
items) up 20 per cent on 1953. Decca is 
* vastly ahead ” on last year, and ‘‘Philips,”’ 
the report says, “‘ whose first shellac issue 
was in January, 1953, is over 75 per cent 
up this year on 1953 sales levels.” 

There is no comfort here for the classically 
minded, and the imminent death of 78s of 
“serious”? music is of particular concern to 
the music-teaching profession whose interests 
will, we fear, be overlooked. 

The report gives some figures of costs in 
making records. A complete opera with a 
star cast may cost between £5,000 and 
£6,000, an orchestral recording with two 
rehearsals £1,200—before the conductor 
gets his fee. It is a pity that no sales figures 
of classical music are quoted : but it appears 
that, as in days gone by, the ephemeral pays 
for the lasting, a curious case of white 
butterflies laying golden eggs ! 


Hands Off ! 


R.C.A. Victor are now issuing LP records 
with a device called, in the usual trans- 
atlantic fashion, “‘ gruve-gard”. It makes 
use of raised rims and centres that keep the 
playing surfaces from being fingered, pro- 
tects them from being harmed by sleeve- 
edges (a most important point), and makes 
it possible to use automatic changers without 
fear of damage. It is to be hoped that this 
practical and sensible device will soon be 
in operation over here. 


Opera Libretti 

H.M.V. and Columbia have now issued 
the first of a series of libretti, to be used in 
conjunction with their LP operas, at 4s. 6d. 
each. Those to follow, they point out, will 
be smaller and larger, and prices will 
fluctuate accordingly. Each of the libretti 
has an introduction and a summary, act 
by act, of the plot. 


Incorporating VOX 
Edited by SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE . 
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EDITORIAL 


In the October number of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE Desmond Shawe-Taylor was critical 
of the standard English singing transla- 
tions given, in heavy type, immediately 
below each line of the original text, and 
preferred the literal translations provided 
by the Decca series, which are also several 
shillings cheaper. 

The E.M.I. “ line-by-line’’ method 
(adopted, we recall, years ago in the Toti 
dal Monte-Gigli album of Madame Butterfly) 
has, however, its own advantages, and there 
is no question but that these very well 
produced booklets are well worth the price 
asked for them. 

The transliteration of the Russian text of 
Boris Godounov is an excellent idea and the 
value of this libretto is enhanced by a most 
informative essay by Professor Gerald 
Abraham. 


London Ducretet-Thompson 


In the May, 1954, issue of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, Igor B. Maslowski announced in 
his Letter from France that Decca was to 
distribute Ducretet-Thompson records in 
Britain ; and many of our readers will no 
doubt have noted the advertisement of the 
first list of titles in our October number. 
Ducretet-Thompson specialises in recordings 
of French and Spanish music performed by 
artists who are foremost in their own 
spheres. The French works include the last 
three Acts of Berlioz’s vast opera Les Troyens 
which he named Les Troyens 4 Carthage and 
divided up into four Acts. Only a few 
excerpts from this great work have been 
recorded before, and its appearance in 
complete form ‘will be indeed a memorable 
event. Honegger’s Le Roi David and 
Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue are also an- 
nounced. 


Decca Group 45s 

Decca are now entering the field of the 
45s (with optional centres) with a list of 
popular “hits”? by celebrated American 
and British artists. At present no classical 
items are included. 


The American Library 


It may not be generally known that The 
American Library, 41 Grosvenor Square, 
London, allow books in their Library to be 
borrowed free of charge by any resident in 
Great Britain who applies in person or by 


post. Gramophone records are lent to any- 
one calling, but postal lending is restricted 
to groups with organised programmes who 
book in advance. In the case of postal 
service, only return postage is paid by the 
borrower. This is a most generous service 
and one well worth the attention of our 
readers who are anxious to become better 
acquainted with American music and with 
books not only about its history and 
composers but also of general interest, many 
of which are not otherwise available in this 
country. We note, for example, Ulrich’s 
Chamber Music, Leichtentritt’s Music, History 
and Ideas, and D. Ewen’s The Complete Book 
of Twentieth Century Music. 

The Library is open to the public Monday 
lo Friday from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
visitors are always welcome. 


A Wagner Film 

Of considerable interest is the infor- 
mation, conveyed in the bulletin of 
The Wagner Society, that a film is being made 
in Munich by Republic Films on the subject 
of the Life, Loves, and Music of Richard Wagner, 
with Alan Badel in the title role and Yvonne 
de Carlo, Rita Gam and Rhonda Fleming 
acting (if that is the right word) the parts 
of the three women with whom Wagner was 
most involved. 

Not even the French have been able to 
make a really acceptable film of a com- 
poser’s life—they tried, and failed, with 
Berlioz—and one wonders what the film 
tycoons will make of Wagner. 


D.S. 


The above initials under some reviews in 
this issue are those of Denis Stevens, whom 
we welcome on to our reviewing staff. Mr. 
Stevens has done notable research work 
into music of the pre-Bach era and gathered 
the fruits of some of his researches into The 
Mulliner Book, the first volume of a national 
collection of music to be published in Musica 
Britannica. Mr. Stevens by no means con- 
fines himself to his special field and is a 
musician of wide sympathies whose know- 
ledge and enthusiasm will be of great value 
to THE GRAMOPHONE. He was, for a 
number of years, a member of the Music 
Department of the B.B.C. and responsible 
for many admirable broadcasts, especially 
in the Third Programme. 


Oo 





HERE are times when, harassed and 

guilty, I find myself longing for a 
mysterious disease—some kind of myxoma- 
tosis—to attack the disc population, so that 
only the fittest would survive. Gone, then, 
would be the pullulation of Beethoven and 
Brahms symphonies in versions obviously 
uninteresting but nevertheless demanding, 
for fairness’ sake, to be heard at least once ; 
gone the complete folk songs of Terra del 
Fuego, the Tafelmusik of Telemann (how 
I dread this particular issue, which cannot 
be long delayed!) ; the fourth and fifth 
versions of Cavalleria (in German and 
English); all the symphonies of Tchaikovsky 
(not omitting the First and Second) con- 
ducted by a boy prodigy from Bogota... . 
I am, you will say crossly, allowing my 
imagination to run riot. But a mere glance 
at that indispensable production, the quar- 
terly LP Classical Catalogue issued by this 
magazine, will show that I am exaggerating 
only slixhtly ; and at the moment of writing 
at least two new companies are about to 
enter the lists, and they will, of course, have 
their Beethoven and Brahms series too. 

The production of commercial tape 
recordings may complicate the issue still 
further—at all events for some time to come. 
In the end, I cannot help thinking, this 
form of reproductivu is buund to vust the 
disc altogether, for the theoretical advan- 
tages are very great. Since no friction is 
involved in the reproduction of the sound, 
the tape is virtually indestructible, and if 
broken can easily be mended. The playing 
time of a spool is slightly more than one 
12-inch LP side, and there is no risk of 
deterioration at the end of the tape, as there 
is at the centre of a long LP side. Pitch 
wavering is alleged to be easier to control 
on tape than on disc, though—to judge by 
some examples I have heard—it has not 
yet been entirely eliminated. There are no 
surface troubles—no swish, no hisses and 
tocks—nor need there, I should have 
thought, be any background hum (at present 
there is, though it is not very disturbing), or 
even that hollow, breathy roar, like someone 
blowing on soup through a thick moustache, 
which is a tiresome feature of some LP 
recording. The main disadvantages at 
present are the reproducer, which is not of 
an impressive order, the high price of a tape 
(four guineas for the equivalent of a 12-inch 
LP), and the total absence of treble control. 
The first and last of these drawbacks can 
presumably be rectified by harnessing the 
tape to an alternative amplifier and loud- 
speaker—and indeed this will have to be 
done for the present, by any discerning 
buyer of the equipment, for in at least two 
of the issues I heard (Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique 
Symphony in the Cantelli version and the 
new Philharmonia/Galliera performance of 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony—both excel- 
lent on LP) the treble, especially that of the 
violins, screams like a banshee, in the style 
of an early LP, and cannot be abated on 
the standard machine. The introduction of 
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A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


By EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


a treble control is a relatively simple affair, 
which can, and no doubt soon will, be 
fitted to the reproducer ; but the improve- 
ment of the latter will have to be consider- 
able, if the large public of experienced 
discophiles is to be roped in. Among the 
miscellaneous tapes which I heard (not all 
of them as yet issued) I was greatly struck 
by the excellence of some excerpts from the 
Columbia Tosca and Merry Widow, and a 
song recital by Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. The 
ballet music from Holst’s Perfect Fool, too, 
came through with startling realism from 
top to bottom of the register (no treble 
control seemed necessary here), and some 
of Gieseking’s Debussy pieces were meltingly 
beautiful in tone, though a sharper ear than 
mine detected a very slight uncertainty of 
pitch in the centre of the keyboard. On the 
other hand, two issues of which the LP 
recording left much to be desired— 
Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto played 
by Solomon, and the Menuhin version of 
the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto—seemed 
to me unaltered for the better: in the first 
the tone in general remains unreal, in the 
second the solo emerges as thin and bodiless. 
At present, then, I think one should 
be cautious about investing in this expensive 
venture, which in its present state will appeal 
chiefly to rich people who feel they must 
have the latest thing, whatever its quality. 
Others can afford to wait, for tape has 
obviously come to stay and improvements 
may be expected to be rapid. 

Anthony Collins’s latest Sibelius offerings 
—the Third Symphony coupled with the 
Seventh, the Fourth with Pohjola’s Daughter 
(Decca)—caused me some slight (very 
slight) disappointment, for I have come to 
regard the conductor as among the best 
interpreters of Sibelius. For the quality of 
these recordings I have nothing but praise, 
but the performances seem below the 
standard of those in the Society volumes. 
In No. 3 Mr. Collins’s tempi are distinctly 
fast (the work is rather long for one side), 
and this impairs the indolent sadness of the 
slow movement. In the Finale the scoring 
of eleven bars, starting from bar ten after 1, 
is subjected to an emendation which one 
must suppose to have been suggested by the 
composer himself. The little sequence 
(repeated three times) of skipping thirds, 
given to the muted first violins, is omitted, 
and so are the bars containing the repetition 
of the flute theme in thirds. The passage, 
as it stands in the score, is a pretty one, and 
it is not easy to see the point of the emenda- 
tion, particularly as the string thirds look 
forward to, and prepare, the more extended 
passage of the same kind which follows after 
a few bars. 

The Collins version of No. 4, though again 
very well recorded, lacks the tautness, the 
mystery and sinister drama of the wonderful 
Karajan version (C.), and the work with 
which it is coupled, though not uninteresting, 
cannot compete with Tapiola, which is 
Karajan’s choice and suits him down to the 
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ground. Mr. Collins has the measure of 
No. 7—which is saying a lot. The first 
climax is firmly built up and sustained, and 
the final section is completely understood ; 
but throughout the work I should have liked 
more incisiveness and a more radiant tone 
from the strings. However, this is by far the 
best modern version of the Symphony, and 
readers who decide to buy the disc will not 
feel let down. On the other hand, it might 
be better to wait, for Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who has conducted No. 7 with memorable 
grandeur, may easily record it at any 
moment ; and, apart from this eventuality, 
there is a complete recording of the sym- 
phonies by the Stockholm Radio Orchestra 
conducted by Sixten Ehrling, which has 
appeared in America and may be expected 
to reach these shores eventually, under the 
Mercury imprint. 


It is not often, even of late years, that 
Toscanini gets a recording which is wholly 
worthy of his genius ; but his most recent 
publication here (H.M.V.), Strauss’s Don 
Juan, coupled with Siegfried’s Journey to 
the Rhine from Die Gétterdimmerung (a 
rather more extended version than one 
usually hears), is in every respect flawless. 
The performance of Don Juan is the most 
thrilling I have ever heard—electric with 
vitality and glowing with the cold yet 
violent passion which was the Don’s substi- 
tute for love. Toscanini brings forward 
many details in the score which usually go 
unheeded and the orchestra plays with 
tigerish precision. The coupling does not 
seem particularly appropriate, but, after all, 
the music is probably the finest Verwandlung 
in the whole of operatic literature and it 
could scarcely be better played: the build- 
up is superbly controlled and the rich 
texture of the score is recorded with beautiful 
clarity. After Toscanini’s excellent issues 
of Brahms’s First, Second and Fourth 
Symphonies, it is disappointing to have to 
record my opinion that his Third is rela- 
tively a failure. There are, of course, many 
beautifully realised pages; but the per- 
formance as a whole is improbably lethargic, 
and in the first movement positively stodgy. 
I continue to prefer the B6hm version (D.). 


Berlioz’s Symphonie fantastique has had bad 
luck recently. The best version—Van 
Beinum’s (D.)—is imperfect, Scherchen’s 
(N.) ill-recorded and, in the Finale, un- 
exciting ; and now the Monteux perform- 
ance (H.M.V.), which in SP form was 
magnificent, turns out tarnished and rather 
unpleasant in the LP transfer. It could 
perhaps be improved in a later edition, but 
in any case the work is so popular both with 
conductors and with audiences that there 
is bound to be a satisfactory version before 
long. The monodrama, Lélio, which 
Berlioz intended as a sequel to the Fantastique, 
is, regarded from almost any standpoint 
save that of the most naive Romantic 
Revivalist, a ridiculous hotchpotch. It is 
difficult to imagine this radio feature on 
the stage, where, however, it had an 
enormous success in the Paris of the 1830's. 
But some effort of the historical imagination 
is worth making in this case, for Lélio 
contains some very beautiful and charac- 
teristic things (notably the Ballad and the 
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Aeolian harp section), while the tame 
bandits provide a good laugh and some of 
the spoken oration an even better one. It 
must be added that the latter has been 
sensibly reduced to a minimum and is 
extremely well delivered; indeed, the 
whole performance, under the expert 
guidance of the versatile René Leibowitz, 
goes with a swing and is excellently recorded 
V.); 
Oi the many issues by the Minneapolis 
Orchestra (Mercury), the most interesting is 
the Third Symphony of Aaron Copland. 
This is a big work, mostly in the American 
pastoral vein which, if not invented by 
Copland himself, at least owes its developed 
use in symphonic music to him. The 
symphony has many poignantly beautiful 
moments, though the construction as a 
whole leaves something to be desired, and 
the orchestration tends to be shrill—a fault 
which is aggravated by a violent recording. 
But Antal Dorati is a clever conductor and 
he makes of this symphony a memorable 
experience. I would take this opportunity 
to remind readers that Copland’s lovely 
Violin Sonata is available in an excellent 
recording by Joseph Fuchs and Leo Smit 
(B.), though the coupling, Stravinsky’s Duo 
Concertant, is a dull piece. 

The poor recording meted out to that 
tactful artist, Kathleen Long, has been a 
cause of shame for some time past. It is 
with special pleasure, therefore, that one 
notes the irreproachable recording of her 
latest LP, which contains Fauré’s Ballade, 
a selection of his Nocturnes (different from 
those previously recorded by Miss Long), 
and Frangaix’s Concertino (D.). The 
pianist has greatly improved her perform- 
ance of the difficult Ballade since she made 
it on SP, and in the Nocturnes, too, she 
shows herself a most understanding inter- 
preter of Fauré’s elusive music. The 
Frangaix piece is imponderably slight, but 
prettily humorous and not long enough to 
become a bore. Another version of the 
Ballade, by the young American pianist, 
Grant Johannesen (N.), is less poetic and 
less well recorded; but the coupling, 
Fauré’s Theme and Variations and Poulenc’s 
eight Nocturnes, are played in admirable 
style and come through very well. I should 
advise readers to watch this pianist, who 
has also produced a most delectable version 
of Beethoven’s Bagatelles (Op. 33, 119 and 
126, plus two which are unnumbered). 
These fascinating .pieces are far removed 
from the triviality their title implies. Utterly 
original, full of flashes of imaginative genius, 
they give us more than a hint of Beethoven’s 
style in improvisation. Mr. Johannesen is 
the possessor of a finished but unobtrusive 
technique, an arrestingly strong left hand 
and a very sensitive touch. The recording 
is not quite impeccable ; nevertheless, this 
is one of the most deeply enjoyable piano 
issues I have come across for some time. 
In the same category I should put Gulda’s 
version of Chopin’s First Concerto (D.) and 
Rubinstein’s new recording of the complete 
Nocturnes (H.M.V.). The first of these 
issues competes with that of Mewton-Wood 
(N.), which is especially remarkable for the 
pregnant quality of the passage-work and 
for beauty of touch in the Romanza. Else- 
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where, Gulda scores heavily, for his version 
is better recorded and the orchestral part is 
much more carefully played. In the 
Nocturnes Rubinstein regains the inter- 
pretative mastery which was so impressive 
just before the war, but which he seemed 
partially to have lost in recent years. Here, 
once again, his use of rubato is perfectly 
judged, and strength goes hand in hand 
with the utmost delicacy. The recording of 
the first disc is not of the best, and goes 
completely to pieces in the G minor 
Nocturne at the end of side 1 ;_ but disc 2 
maintains a much higher standard. It is 
good news to learn that these pieces are to 
appear, two at a time, on EP. 

If Bela Siki’s account of Chopin’s Ballades 
and Scherzos (P.) were as unimpeachable 
as the recording, we should have nothing to 
complain of; but alas! it isn’t. Technically, 
the performances are excellent ; but this 
placid pianist does not on this occasion dis- 
play much lyrical sense and even less of the 
puckish fantasy inseparable from a full 
interpretation of the Scherzos. Ginette 
Doyen’s complete recording of the Ballades 
(N.), to which I feel I did less than justice 
on its appearance, is much more resource- 
ful. For a really stylish version of the Third 
Scherzo readers are referred to a miscel- 
laneous Chopin disc by Guiomar Novaes 
(V.), which also contains the lovely F sharp 
major Impromptu; the F minor Fantaisie, 
the Berceuse and the “‘ Minute” Waltz in 
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D flat major. The Berceuse, though beauti- 
fully gentle, is marred by wrong notes, and 
the Waltz is too mechanical and heavily 
handled for my liking ; but the larger pieces 
are grandly played. Another disc, contain- 
ing a selection of Mazurkas, finds Mme 
Novaes in her most emphatic mood, pro- 
ducing a series of heavy performances from 
which I quickly avert my ear. 


Before the issue of two of Boccherini’s 
String Quintets by the Quintetto Boccherini 
(H.M.V.), I should have felt recalcitrant to 
what Mr. Lionel Salter calls the “‘ wholesale 
revival ” of this composer. Even now, I 
doubt whether we should really want all 
the 155 quintets which Boccherini wrote. 
Nevertheless, on the strength of these two 
alone he must be accounted a composer of 
genius, for this music is not inferior to Haydn 
at his best. No musical person can afford 
to ignore this beautifully made record 
(H.M.V.) in which members of the Virtuosi 
di Roma give an exquisitely phrased and 
balanced account of the music. The 
Andantino of the G major Quintet, in 
particular, is a vividly original movement. 


Congratulations to E.M.I. for introducing 
to this country the fashion for printing the 
name of the composer and the title of the 
work on the spine of an LP cover. This 
sensible device greatly facilitates the storing 
of discs, and we may hope that it will be 
adopted by the other companies. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG . 


T has almost been a Bartdk month, 
thanks to the efforts of Barték Records. 
Consider the following group of orchestral 
pieces: the Deux Images; the Dance Suite 
and Two Portraits; two Rhapsodies for 
Violin and Orchestra; the Miraculous 
Mandarin ballet ; the Wooden Prince ballet- 
pantomime (on two discs) ; the Diverti- 
mento for String Orchestra ; and the Viola 
Concerto. These seven discs use, for the 
most part, the New Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by such worthies as Siisskind, 
Serly or Autori. In period of time, the 
scores range from the 1907 Portraits to the 
Viola Concerto that Barték left incomplete 
at his death in 1945 (it was completed by 
Tibor Serly ; in this recording William 
Primrose is the violist). Not all of this 
music is Barték at his best ; but, contrari- 
wise, all of it is important. The Miraculous 
Mandarin also has been recorded on a 
Mercury disc, along with Kodaly’s national- 
istic Peacock Variations (Dorati and the 
Chicago Symphony); and Mercury has 
added still another version of Bartdk’s 
Concerto for Orchestra to the catalogues. 
This one if by Dorati and the Minneapolis 
Symphony: an energetic, well-recorded 
and somewhat colourless performance. 

Columbia makes its bow to modern music 
with three excellent discs. Stravinsky’s 
Symphony in C (1940) and Cantata on 
anonymous 15th and 16th century British 
lyrics are coupled on a disc featuring the 


composer as conductor of, respectively, the 
Cleveland Orchestra and the New York 
Philharmonic Chamber Ensemble. Jennie 
Tourel and Hugues Cuénod are vocal 
soloists in the cantata. The symphony is sur- 
prisingly diatonic and rococco, with familiar 
sounding dance-like patterns and other 
mannerisms. The cantata has strange 
prosody, purposeful distortion, tremendous 
authority and wilful caprice. It might well 
be a masterpiece. William Walton’s Viola 
Concerto and Hindemith’s Schwanendreher 
for viola and small orchestra are played by 
Primrose, accompanied by Sargent and the 
Royal Philharmonic (in the Walton) and 
Pritchard and the Columbia Chamber 
Orchestra (Hindemith). The Walton work 
stands up very well ; and Hindemith’s wry, 
dry writing continues to exert its fascination. 
Primrose plays beautifully. The third 
Columbia disc of modern music is devoted to 
Harold Shapero’s Symphony for Classical 
Orchestra, played by the Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra under Leonard Bernstein. This is 
one of the best American symphonies. It is 
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eclectic and has its obvious derivations— 
Stravinsky to a large extent, Copland to a 
lesser—but it also has a degree of 
individuality that not many composers of 
Shapero’s generation show. 

Of standard symphonic works there 
seems to be no end. Telefunken has 
released Brahms’ First in a routine, un- 
temperamental performance by Keilberth 
and the Berlin Philharmonic; and has 
made available a smooth, flexible perform- 
ance of both of Bizet’s L’Arlésienne suites by 
the Orchestra of Belgian Radio under Franz 
André. London has a traditional reading of 
Tchiakovsky’s Sixth (Kleiber and Paris 
Conservatory) and a dry version of Haydn’s 
’Cello Concerto in D (Fournier and 
Stuttgart Orchestra under Miinchinger). 
The Boccherini B flat Concerto is on the 
reverse here ; it, too, suffers from Fournier’s 
reedy tone and imperfect intonation. Also 
from London is the Holst Planets conducted 
by Sargent and the London Symphony (the 
choral ending is included here). And the 
same company has supplied a disc contain- 
ing Britten’s Les Illuminations and Serenade, 
with Peter Pears, Dennis Brain, and the 
strings of the New Symphony Orchestra 
under Goossens. Re-recordings of both 
works were due, and the task could not have 
been entrusted to better hands. 

Urania has a novelty in Wagner’s 
Symphony in C and Polonia Overture. The 
last-named work is poor ; the symphony is 
concentrate of Beethoven. Both are played 
by German radio orchestras. Westminster’s 
current orchestral discs include Tchai- 
kovsky’s Romeo and Juliet, 1812 Overture and 
March Slave (all on one disc conducted by 
Scherchen and the London Symphony: 
brilliant recorded sound ; interpretations 
too affected and sentimental for my taste) ; 
and Copland’s El Salon Mexico, Appalachian 
Spring, Billy the Kid and Fanfare for the 
Common Man (Mitchell and National 
Symphony of Washington: again all on one 
disc ; LPs come long these days). Mercury 
has a Schubert Unfinished-Tchaikovsky Romeo 
and Juliet coupling (Dorati and Chicago 
Symphony: drama rather than lyricism 
stressed) and MacDowell’s pleasant, dated 
Indian Suite (Hanson and Eastman-Rochester 
Orchestra). Paul Paray and the Detroit 
Symphony have been doing much work for 
the Mercury label. Paray’s ideas about 
Ravel’s La Valse are interesting. He gives it 
a classic, “‘ sec’ reading, stressing clarity 
and a cold brilliance. Also on this disc are 
Fauré’s Pavane and Franck’s Psyché, both 
conducted with more of a singing quality 
than is apparant in the Ravel. Paray and 
the Detroit also are represented by 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony and Liszt’s 
Les Préludes. 

Guiomar Novaes has re-done_ the 
Schumann Piano Concerto for Vox, this 
time with the Pro Musica Orchestra under 
Hans Swarowsky. The recording sounds a 
little thick, but the balance between 
orchestra and piano is much better than in 
the earlier collaboration with Klemperer ; 
and the lyric playing that Novaes displays 
is not often encountered these days. On the 
reverse is a beautifully romantic Kinder- 
scenen. 

A release of six LP discs from London 
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brings to a close Backhaus’ performance of 
the 32 Beethoven sonatas. Most of these 
have been available overseas, and British 
readers must be fully familiar with Backhaus’ 
combination of authority and austerity. 
Some of his playing really is dry ; but how 
many pianists could maintain such a lofty 
overall standard? London also has a 
thoughtful performance of Schumann’s 
Fantasy in C (with the Kinderscenen) played 
by Curzon. Among other keyboard discs 
is one of Chopin’s 24 Etudes, played for 
Epic in a dependable but not very poetic 
manner by Alexander Uminsky; a forceful 
performance of Brahms’ Paganini and Handel 
Variations, also on an Epic disc, played by 
Abbey Simon; and Tchaikovsky’s The 
Seasons (all twelve pieces) neatly organised 
by Eva Wollman on a Westminster disc. 
Two organ discs worth notice are Christmas 
Organ Music, consisting of music by Bach, 
Walther and others, played most artistically 
by Fritz Heitmann (Telefunken) ; and a 
disc of Bach organ music recorded by Marie- 
Clair Alain (Haydn Society). 

There have been no important releases of 
chamber music. Schubert’s oft-recorded 
Death and the Maiden achieves yet two more 
versions: one from the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet (Telefunken) 
that goes against the precepts of LP by 
having a break in the slow movement ; 
and one from the Barchet Quartet (Vox) 
which is quite lyrical and which offers the 
Quartettsatz as a bonus. Columbia has a 
coupling of Brahms’ Horn Trio (Horszowski, 
Schneider, Jones) and Schumann’s Piano 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 47 (the New York 
Quartet). The Brahms work is the most 
successful ; in the Schumann, one senses a 
less than complete rapport. 

The big news in the vocal Jine comes from 
Victor, who “proudly presents” two albums 
derived from Toscanini broadcasts. One is 
a complete Falstaff, on three discs, from the 
performances of April 1st and 8th, 1950. 
The other is Verdi’s Requiem, from the 
January 27th, 1951, performance. 
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In the Falstaff cast are Valdengo, 
Guarrera, Nelli, Merriman and Elmo. 
Nelli, Barbien, Di Stefano and Siepi are 
the quartet in the Requiem. In each case 
there have been, on records, better sung 
performances. The Cetra Falstaff, in 
Taddei, had. a better protagonist than 
Valdengo makes ; and in the old Serafin 
interpretation of the Requiem, the singing 
was of an order that the newer set cannot 
match. 

That said, it remains to note that never 
before have such flaming performances of 
Falstaff and the Requiem been put on 
records. Toscanini, in the former work, 
handles the orchestra so that, for the first 
time, one realises the stature of Verdi’s wit. 
Except for the Mozart operas, has there 
ever been a superior orchestral commentary 
of goings-on on the stage? And the 
Requiem sounds awe-inspiring. When 
Toscanini cuts loose with the Dies Irae it is 
that indeed. 

Several choral works have arrived on 
records for the first time. Weber’s Kampf und 
Sieg, a cantata commemorating Waterloo, is 
a long, rather faded, score; and in the 
Urania performance by Radio Leipzig 
participants it proves less than exhilarating. 
A disc of liturgical music by Couperin, sung 
by French soloists and an orchestra under 
Laurence Boulay, presents seldom heard 
music of exquisite beauty. An even more 
impressive example of the French liturgical 
school is Marc Antoine Charpentier’s 
Midnight Mass, sung by the Ensemble Vocal 
de Paris (Westminster). Once again I feel 
in the presence of a French Handel. On 
the reverse of this disc is another master- 
piece, Vivaldi’s Gloria Mass. 

Not much vocal music worth talking about 
has been issued. The most important comes 
from Decca—a five-disc LP set of nothing 
but Bing Crosby, containing a musical 
summary of his career from 1926 on. 
Crosby supplies a running commentary. 
It’s not my cup of tea; just thought you 
might want to know about it. 





LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


OCTOBER brought good news to French 
discophiles: a new cut in record prices. 
Thus, 12 in. discs sell now at 42s. to 52s. 
and 10 in. ones at 30s. to 42s., while 45 EPs 
can be purchased at 14s. to 16s. Meanwhile, 
the industry is busier than ever, with three 
new labels (R.C.A., Vendéme, Embassy) 
added to the 60-odd existing ones. 

Urania have released Prokofiev’s Symphony 
No. 4 and The Prodigal Son Suite, Lalo’s 
Symphony in G and Respighi’s Brazilian 
Impressions, all beautifully performed by the 
Colonne Orchestra under Sebastian and 
superbly recorded by Charlin, now France’s 
busiest recording engineer. 

From Chant du Monde come a masterful 
but poorly recorded version of Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto by D. Oistrakh and the 
U.S.S.R. Radio Orchestra under Kondra- 


shin, outstanding extracts, on two 12 in. 
LPs, of Rimsky-Korsakov’s May Night by 
the soloists and choirs of the Bolshoi Theatre, 
and a complete recording of Chabrier’s 
charming one-act operetta, Une éducation 
manquée, with Christiane Castelli, Claudine 
Collart and Xavier Depraz. 
' Ducretet-Thompson have released two 
remarkable piano records : Gonzalo Soriano 
playing Turina’s Danzas fantasticas and 
En el cortijo and Mompou’s 8 Canciones y 
danzas ; also Ravel’s Histoires naturelles and 
Chansons madécasses in an expert, sensitive 
performance by the young baritone Jean- 
Christophe Benoit. L’Oiseau-Lyre have 
issued on a 7 in. 33} r.p.m. record Gossec’s 
Symphony in E flat, Op. 5, No. 2, a pleasant 
but rather characterless work. 

The monthly release of Club Frangais du 
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Light Blue Label: 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
and the LIVERPOOL 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


with the HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 


(Chorus Master : Herbert Bardgett 
Organ: Ernest Cooper) 


“Messiah” Choruses: And the Glory of the Lord; 
And He Shall Purify; Glory to God; 
For unto us a Child is Born - SELI1519 


with MARJORIE THOMAS 


Recit: Then shall the eyes; 
Air: He shall feed His flock (Come unto Him); 


with MARJORIE THOMAS and the 
HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 


Recit : Behold a Virgin shall Conceive , 
Air: O Thou that tellest - - SEL1520 


ANDRE CLUYTENS 
and ORCHESTRE NATIONAL DE LA 
RADIODIFFUSION FRANCAISE 
“ L’Arlésienne ”— Suite No. 1 — Bizet : 
Prélude (Saxophone Solo: MARCEL MULE); 


“ L’Arlésienne ”— Suite No. 2— Bizet : 
Pastorale - - - SELI521 


MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS 
and ANNA MARIA CANALI 
with ORCHESTRA OF 
“MAGGIO MUSICALE FIORENTINO ” 
conducted by TULLIO SERAFIN 
“Lucia di Lammermoor ”—Act 1—Donizetti : 
Regnava nel Silenzio; Quando Rapito; 


GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 
‘* Lucia di Lammermoor ”—Act 3—Donizetti : 
Tombe degl’ avi miei; 
Fra poco a me ricovero - - SEL1522 


Dark Blue Label: 


LOUIS KENTNER 
Csardas Macabre — Liszt : 
En Reve (Nocturne) — Liszt : 


Richard Wager (Venezia) — Liszt SED5519 


Green Label: 


DAVID LLOYD 

with Chorus and the Band of H.M. Welsh Guards 
conducted by Lt. T. S. Chandler, L.R.A.M., 

A.R.C.M., P.S.M. 
All through the night ; 
March of the Men of Harlech; 

with Ray Douglas at the Organ 

Aberystwyth (Jesu, Lover of my Soul) ; 
Land of my Fathers - . - SEG1534 


COLUMBIAG7™ 


45 R.P.M. 


OSCAR NATZKE 
and Chorus with Orchestra cond. Eric Wild 
Shenandoah; Blow the man down; 
Hullabaloo Balay ; The Drunken Sailor; 
Rio Grande; Billy Boy; 
Out where the big ships go - - SEG7535 


BENNY GOODMAN 
and his Orchestra 
The Sky fell down; It never entered my mind ; 
From one love to another; Anything SEG7536 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
and his Hot Five 
Fireworks ; Two Deuces; 
Skip the Gutter; Knee Drops - SEG7537 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
and his Famous Orchestra 
The Sheik of Araby ; Swampy River ; 
Fast and Furious; Blue Ramble - SEG7538 


ART TATUM 
St. Louis Blues; Tiger Rag; 
Sophisticated Lady; Tea for Two SEG7540 


KEN GRIFFIN 
Moonlight and Roses; Somebody loves you ; 
Drifting and Dreaming; Mistakes SEG7541 


LIBERACE 
with Orchestra directed by George Liberace 
September Song; Liebestraum (Piano Solo) ; 
Stardust; Carioca - - - SEG7542 


DINAH SHORE 
St. Louis Blues; Georgia on my mind; 
Can’t help lovin’ dat man; 
Come rain or come shine - - SEG7543 
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At last, after innumerable requests from record enthusiasts everywhere, we are printing a version 

of ‘The Art of Record Buying’ for the new 45 and 33 r.p.m. records. From our own 

independent review, ‘The Monthly Letter,’ we have extracted details of recommended records and 
listed them in ‘The Art of Record Buying.’ By a special system of grading, the reader 

is able to tell at a glance the best available version of any particular work, musically and technically, 
and the date of the original review. We are confident that this book in its new format 

will once again take its place as the most authoritative reference book on record buying. It costs 
only 3/- but, as only a limited number are being printed, we advise you to send now © 

so that we can reserve your copy. 


To EMG HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
U 6 NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1l L 
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EMG HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LIMITED 
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Disque is of great interest. It includes one 
of the best available versions of Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 1, by the Cento Soli Orchestra 
under Karel Husa, brilliant performances 
by the same orchestra under Rudolf Albert 
of Stravinsky’s Firebird and Symphony in Three 
Movements, and finally Maurice Ohana’s 
(b. 1914) Saraband for Harpsichord and Orchestra 
and Llanto por Ignacio Sanchez Mejias, for 
baritone, choir, harpsichord and orchestra, 
by the Cento Soli under A. Argenta. The 
Llanto (Lamentation), a musical adaptation 
of a famous poem by Garcia Lorca, mourns 
a toreador killed in 1935. It’s an austere, 
majestic work (with narrator in Spanish), 
technically akin to de Falla’s Concerto for 
Harpsichord, yet basically a Renaissance- 
type oratorio. The performance is superb 
and I hope this record will also be 
released outside of France. 

Philips’s October output includes a very 
good performance by Tibor de Machula 
and the Vienna S.O. under Moralt of 
Dvorak’s ’Cello Concerto, a splendid inter- 
pretation of Schubert’s Trout by the 
Amsterdam Quintet (an ensemble to be 
noted !) and an inspired version of Schu- 
mann’s Symphonic Etudes, Op. 13 by Yury 
Boukoff. There is also, by the Vienna S.O. 
under Moralt a disc of four Wagner 
Overtures which, while satisfying as a whole, 
lacks the vitality found in performances of 
the same works by German orchestras. 

Les Discophiles Francais have added to 
their catalogue Ravel’s Piano Music (com- 
plete but for a few minor works) by Marcelle 
Meyer. Virtuosity and brilliancy are the 
main characteristics of this two-record 
album, in which feeling is sometimes sacri- 
ficed to sheer technique. 

Columbia’s October release is topped by 
two Gilels records (with the Conservatoire 
Orchestra under Cluytens): Beethoven’s 
Concerto No. 3 (very good but for some 
passages of the Largo) and especially Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto No. 2. The latter, coupled 
with a good but not outstanding performance 
of Mozart’s Sonata, K.570, is simply amazing. 
The way the Soviet pianist performs the 
Allegro Scherzando, and even more the Presto, 
must be heard to be believed. Columbia 
have also recorded Charpentier’s Impressions 
@’Italie in a sensitive performance by the 
Paris Opera Orchestra under Fourestier. 
Among the British-recorded Columbia 
records, Benjamin’s Concerto for mouth 
organ and orchestra may become a hit in 
France where Larry Adler enjoys a wide 
popularity. 

All of Voix de Son Maitre’s October 
records are known to British discophiles, 
and there are no classical releases from 
Pathé. However, the Pathé-Marconi 
Collectors’ Series catalogue offers some 
interesting vocal reissues. These include 
the historic recording (1931) of Werther 
(complete) with Ninon Vallin and Georges 
Thill (Columbia), an interesting Vanni- 
Marcoux recital of operatic arias (V.d.s.M.) 
and extracts from La Bohéme and Carmen by 
Ninon Vallin, Villabella, André Baugé and 
Madeleine Sibille (Pathé). 

Decca’s output is once again almost 
entirely foreign-made. There is, however, 
a delicate performance by J.-P. Rampal 
(flute) and R. Veyron-Lacroix (harpsichord) 
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of Couperin’s 4éme Concert Royal and two 
Telemann Sonatas, while in this company’s 
Theatre Series there is a successful produc- 
tion by Max de Rieux of Musset’s On ne 
badine pas avec l’amour, with Jean-Pierre 
Aumont and Jacqueline Morane. 

R.C.A.’s first records are on sale now, 
among them a recital by Horowitz, 
Beethoven’s Mass in D by Toscanini, 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5 by Stokowski, 
Strauss’s Don Quichotte by Miinch, and, on 
the French side, a whimsical, cynical, 
delicious Petite histoire du monde by André 
Roussin, one of our most gifted playwrights 
of the moment. 
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Boite 4 Musique have released Schubert’s 
Fantasy Sonata, Op. 78, and three Klavier- 
stiicke, magnificently played by Henry Jolles, 
while from Concerteum comes an “‘original”’ 
version of Vivaldi’s Four Seasons (with 
narrator) by the Collegium Musicum de 
Paris, under Roland Douatte—a lively, 
almost romantic performance, very different 
from Miinchinger’s, yet definitely as good. 

The first issue of a new disc-magazine, 
Microsillon et Haute-Fidélité is on sale this 
month. Pocket-sized, it aims to “‘ popularize 
LPs ”’ with the masses. There are, therefore, 
no abstruse technical terms or elaborate 
analyses. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE ARTISTS 
By HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


Ebe Stignani 

This great Italian mezzo-soprano deserves 
a whole article devoted to her; and it: is 
impossible to do anything like justice to her 
in a short biographical sketch like this. I 
think one can say without any fear of being 
contradicted that Stignani is the finest 
Italian artist of her type to have been 
heard this century. 

She was born in Naples and studied at 
the Conservatory of her native city. In 
July, 1925, she was heard at her graduation 
concert by the director of the San Carlo 
Opera, who immediately engaged her for 
his 1925-6 season. She made her debut as 
Amneris. 

After her Naples season she went to 
Venice, and there she was heard by one of 
the directors of the Scala, who invited her 
to come to Milan to audition for Toscanini. 
Her Scala debut took place on December 
22nd, 1926, as Eboli in Don Carlo with 
Bianca Scacciati, Antonin Trantoul, Carlo 
Galeffi and Tancredi Pasero. Her associa- 
tion with the Scala has lasted to the present 
time, and among her triumphs at that opera 
house have’ been her appearances as 
Delilah, Adalgisa, Laura in Gioconda, 
Azucena and Leonora in La Favorita. 

Appearances in all the leading Italian 
opera houses were followed by invitations 
to sing in South America, Switzerland, 
Spain, Germany and elsewhere in Europe. 
Stignani’s Covent Garden debut was 
scheduled for 1933, when she was to have 
sung in the Beecham revival of Don Carlo ; 
she was prevented from so doing by previous 
engagements in South America. It was not 
until May 7th, 1937, that London heard her 
for the first time. That was as Amneris in 
Aida with Gina Cigna, Martinelli and 
Formichi. She returned to Covent Garden 
in 1939 to sing Azucena and Amneris, and 
after the war in 1952 to sing Azucena and 
Adalgisa. 

Although a mezzo-soprano she could, if 
she wanted, sing dramatic soprano roles, 
her range being from low F to high C. Not 
for nothing has she been called the Flagstad 
of Italy. She has sung Santuzza on many 
occasions, and has to her credit a complete 
recording of “‘ Casta Diva” from Norma. 


Mario Filippeschi 

Although this tenor has a number of 
Italian recordings to his credit, including 
Radames in the complete Cetra Aida, and 
Arnold in the same company’s complete 
William Tell, this month’s release of Norma 
marks Filippeschi’s debut on domestic discs. 

He was born in 1907 in Pisa and began 
his career during the 1930’s, singing in the 
Italian provinces in such roles as the Duke 
in Rigoletto, Rodolfo, Pinkerton, Edgardo in 
Lucia and Faust (Boito). During the war 
years he sang rarely, but he did appear in 
both Rome and Florence. 

Since the war Filippeschi has been heard 
regularly at all the leading Italian opera 
houses. The Scala (Maurizio in Adriana, 
Cavaradossi and Alvaro), Rome (Arturo in 
Puritani, Don Carlo, Gabriele Adorno, 
Arnold and Radames), Naples (Cavaradossi, 
Chenier, Faust), and in nearly every 
theatre as Manrico. 

Appearances in Mexico, Buenos Aires, 
Germany, Spain and Portugal have followed 
during the last few years. The singer 
has also some operatic films to his credit. 


Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 

The singer of Oroveso is half Russian 
and half Italian. He was born in Con- 
stantinople on November 7th, 1920. His 
father was a colonel in the Italian army, 
his mother, Xenia Lemeni Macedon, had 
been a teacher of singing at the Odessa 
Conservatory. 

When he was thirteen he began to take 
an interest in singing, and was greatly 
inspired by the records he heard of 
Chaliapin. He was mostly self-taught, 
using gramophone records as models. 

In 1946 Rossi-Lemeni was ready to 
make his debut. .This was at the Fenice 
Theatre, Venice, where he was heard as 
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Vaarlam in Boris Godunov. In the summer of 
the same year he was heard at the Verona 
Arena as Ramfis, and in the autumn at the 
Scala, again as Vaarlam. His first great 
personal triumph was as Philip in Don Carlo 
at Trieste in December, 1946. In 1947 he 
took part in the famous Gioconda perform- 
ance at Verona which marked Callas’s 
Italian debut. Serafin, who conducted, was 
to help the young bass greatly during the 
early years of his career. In December, 
1949, he married the conductor’s daughter, 
Vittoria, whom he had met in Buenos 
Aires, when he was singing at the Teatro 
Colon. 

In the 1950-51 season at the Scala he 
sang in the Verdi Requiem under de Sabata, 
and in Lucrezia Borgia; and during the 
following season he was heard as Oroveso, 
Don Basilio, Mefistofele, and King Philip. 
At the Rome Opera he has sung the part of 
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Emperor Jones in the opera of that name by 
Gruenberg, and also the title role in Bloch’s 
Macbeth; at the Florence Festival he has 
sung the title part in William Tell. 

Rossi-Lemeni’s American debut was at 
San Francisco in the autumn of 1951 in the 
title role of Boris, in which part he has also 
been heard at the Metropolitan and Covent 
Garden. He went to the Metropolitan for 
the first time last winter, making his debut 
as Méphistophélés on the opening night of 
the season. He also sang the title roles in 
Don Giovanni, and Boris. 

Other parts in this singer’s large repertory 
include Archibaldo in L’Amore dei tre Re, 
Khovanski in Khovantchina, Don Basilio in 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Zaccaria in Nabucco, 
Padre Guardiano in Forza del Destino, Silva 
in Ernani, and of course Oroveso in Norma, 
which he sang in the Scala performances 
two years ago with Callas and Stignani. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND 


x Denotes microgroove recordings. 


ORCHESTRAL 


*BACH. Concerto in F minor for 
Harpsichord and String Orchestra. 
Concerto in D major for Harpsi- 
chord and String Orchestra. 
Isabelle Nef (harpsichord), 
L’Ensemble Orchestral de 
POiseau-Lyre (Pierre Colombo). 
Oiseau-Lyre OL50042 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

These are frankly disappointing. It is 
all very well having the correct keyboard 
instrument for Bach, but the orchestra 
must play ball too: if it has dreams of 
Crystal Palace Festival grandeur, as this 
one appears to have, the net result is bound 
to be ludicrous. Both concertos here are 
not merely heavy-handed but downright 
hefty: the strings sound as if they would 
have been happier playing Gétterdammerung. 
Time after time the harpsichord is com- 
pletely overpowered (even in the final two 
bars of the Largo of the F minor), and the 
orchestral tone is aggressive to the point of 
brutality (listen to the start of the D 
major!). In addition, Mme. Nef has a 
bad habit of hurrying in fast tempi, and the 
opening movements of both concertos are 
spoilt by this rhythmic instability of hers. 
The most that can be said for this issue 
is that the F minor is not played .so 
mechanically as by Helma Elsner in the 
Vox version (which I reviewed adversely 
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in August last year, and on which A.P. 
agreed with me), and in the D major (the 
violin E major) the tone of the harpsichord 
is infinitely less harsh than that of Maria 
van der Lyck on Nixa. But a satisfactory 
version of these harpsichord concertos is 
still needed: the nearest we have got is a 
stylish F minor on Brunswick by Lukas 
Foss—but on a piano. L.S. 


*BARTOK. Concerto No. 3 for Piano 
and Orchestra. 

*PROKOFIEV. Concerto No. 3 in C 
major, Op. 26 for Piano and 
Orchestra. Leonard Pennario 
(piano) St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra (Vladimir Golschmann). 
Capitol CTL7060 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


The most reflective of Barték’s piano 
concertos is played with address rather than 
reflection, both on the part of the soloist 
and the orchestra. Which is not at all to 
suggest that the performance is unsuitable; 
but rather to suggest that its vigour helps 
along the work in its stickier moments— 
that is if you agree that it Aas any stickier 
moments. As the well-balanced recording, 
too, is good, though combining a prominent 
bass with something of a lack in general 
richness (particularly of piano tone), the 
version becomes readily an extremely 
acceptable one. 


The address with which Pennario attacks 
the Bartdék is repeated in the case of the 
Prokofiev, but here his playing (of enormous 
technical achievement) takes on a virtuoso 
character of such dimensions that Prokofiev 
sometimes seems to get pushed to one side 
in the process—I’m sure he never intended 
the first movement to go so fast. (I write 
without his own records at hand to prove 
me right or, at least equally likely, wrong: 
but prepare my defence if so—he must 
have done it in order to get it on two 78 
sides). Even so, it is undeniably an exciting 
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performance, recorded with characteristics 
similar to those of the Barték. 

A direct comparison is inevitable with 
Decca LXT2894, on which Katchen and 
the Suisse Romande Orchestra under 
Ansermet couple the same two concertos, 
The Decca recording is rounder than the 
Capitol, and in the Prokofiev has enough 
brilliance to be perhaps preferable to its 
competitior. The Bartédk seems _ better 
suited by the new disc ; and in that work 
there is less reason to prefer Katchen’s 
performance to that of Pennario. Listeners 
primarily interested in the Barték might, 
then, be better suited by the Capitol: in 
the Prokofiev, by the Decca. And in that 
event Columbia 33CX1135 should not be 
overlooked—a leisurely, _well-recorded 
performance of the work by Samson 
Francois and the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra under André Cluytens. The 
Concerto spreads itself over a side and a 
half, the fill-up being a good account of six 
of Prokofiev’s Visions Fugitives, and a rather 
less good account of his D minor Toccata. 

M.M. 


*BEETHOVEN. Concerto No. 3 in C 
minor, Op. 37. Emil Gilels (piano), 
Orchestre de la Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire (André 
Cluytens). Columbia 33CX1 188 (12 in. 
36s. 54d.). 

A careful performance. That may be 
construed a virtue ; but it does also have 
the effect of giving an impression of half- 
heartedness—in the two earlier movements, 
at least. In the last, more vitality is brought 
to bear on the music, which then responds 
well ; but until that point the considerable 
virtues of both Emil Gilels and the orchestra 
are concentrated on playing the music 
gracefully and peacefully, rather than with 
any burning conviction. 


Curiously, the recording too takes on 
rather more life in the finale. Always it is 
clean, and always it offers a firm piano tone ; 
but it is, initially, on the dull side. Some of 
the care that went into the performance 
could usefully have spilled over into con- 
sideration of the orchestral balance—often 
important contributions to the texture are 
lost to the ear. 


It is difficult to see this record as the 
definitive version of the C minor Concerto 
that we are awaiting. Reviewing one of 
the alternatives, Columbia 33CX1080, in 
the issue of December, 1953, I decided that 
the glossy quality of the recording was 
sufficiently pronounced to justify over- 
looking the fine performance on it of 
Claudio Arrau, with Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, in favour of that 
by Lili Kraus with Moralt and the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra on Vox PL7270—of 
which the chief drawback is a wobbly piano 
tone. The glossy sound of the Arrau 
version seems now to be less pronounced, 
and I have even more difficulty than 
previously in making a firm recommenda- 
tion, tending now to prefer Arrau where 
previously I had preferred Kraus. But, 
until a wholly compelling new version 
appears, I’m sure that interim choice 
should lie between these two. M.M 
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*xBERLIOZ. Overtures : Benvenuto 
Cellini, Op. 23. Béatrice et 
Bénedict. L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande (Robert Denzler). Decca 
LW5125 (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

Berlioz would have liked this record—like 
his orchestration, and his music, it is 
brilliant and clear. Particularly so in 
Béatrice et Bénedict : there both the 
playing and the recorded sound have a 
verve and panache that make this version 
preferable even to that on Columbia 
33CX1003—the only LP alternative, but 
one on which Kletzki and the Philharmonia 
assemble quite stunning performances, not 
always quite stunningly recorded, of the 
two overtures of the present disc, plus Les 
Francs Fuges and The Corsair. 

In Benvenuto Cellini, it is possible still to 
prefer that Columbia version; Denzler 
lacks a trifle in spirit, in comparison, and 
the brilliance of his recording hovers on 
the borderline of harshness. In one respect, 
however, he improves on Kletzki by 
making the lie of the tune in the develop- 
ment section considerably clearer. 

Choice for Benvenuto Cellini should 
probably, then, lie between these two ; 
but the overture is, however, available in 
several versions. Charles Miinch and the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra play it well, 
and couple it with The Corsair overture on 
Decca LW5014 ; or the same performances 
of both these overtures may be had on one 
side of Decca LXT2677, backing the Ravel 
Bolero. Again Albert Wolff and the Paris 
Opéra-Comique Orchestra couple Benvenuto 
Cellini with Lalo’s Roi d’Ys Overture on 
Decca LW5042; or they combine these 
same two overtures with those to Saint- 
Saéns’s Princesse Jaune, and Massenet’s 
Phédre and Werther on Decca LXT2625. On 
this disc, however, Saint-Saéns and Massenet 
fare rather better than Berlioz. Berlioz, 
I suggest again, would have liked the disc 
under primary review. M.M. 


xBIZET.  L’Arlésienne *—Suites 
Nos. 1 and 2. Symphony in C 
major. Leopold Stokowski and 
his Symphony Orchestra. H.M.V. 
ALP1181 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Bizet Symphony, an enchanting 
light-weight work whose discovery in 1935 
threw new light not only on Bizet but on the 
nineteenth century symphony in general, 
gets quite a reasonable performance here. 
The strings, especially in the quicker 
passages, are alert and pointed ; though in 
slower high-pitched cantabile they are not 
always entirely unanimous, and the princi- 
pal oboe—on whom so much in this work 
depends—is not as immediately winning 
a player as could have been hoped for. In 
the slow movement Stokowski is sometimes 
erratic in tempo (the pizzicato violas 
accompanying: the oboe must have been on 
tenterhooks !) but in general, bar a minor 
alteration at the end of this same slow 
movement, he treats Bizet with respect. 

The recording, too, is fair, though with 
occasional fuzz, occasional crackle, and two 
bad joins in, again, this unfortunate slow 
movement. 

The Symphony is complete on one side, 
and to that extent is mechanically con- 
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venient ; but in no other respect could this 
version of it be recommended in preference 
to that on Columbia 33CX1173, where 
André Cluytens and the French National 
Radio Orchestra spread a good perform- 
ance over rather more than one side, 
completing the second with Bizet’s Patrie 
overture—which may not be the world’s 
best music, but is obviously an appropriate 
fill-up. 

Stokowski’s respect for Bizet, and 
consequently ours for Stokowski, wanes 
rather drastically during the progress of 
the two L’Arlésienne suites. Bizet habitually 
establishes an accompanying figure before 
launching his tunes ; Stokowski habitually 
lops bars off this accompaniment whenever 
possible. This happens no less than five 
times, and there are also four other cuts, 
some of them substantial, most of them 
tasteless. The scoring is altered less than 
might be expected; perhaps surprises 
here are held in reserve for the end, where 
after the final chord a brass section is left 
in situ for all the world as if the music were 
by Berlioz. The playing in general is not 
greatly distinguished ; and the recording 
is extremely inferior, some of the climaxes 


‘ being constricted beyond endurance. 


In the issue of May, 1954, T.H. declared 
his preference between the then existing 
L’Arlésienne suites to lie with Franz André 
and the Belgian National Radio Orchestra 
on Telefunken LGX66021, I’m quite sure 
that no aspect whatever of this new 
Stokowski version would cause him to waver 
for a moment in that earlier allegiance. 

M.M. 


*xBRUCKNER. Symphony No. 4 in E 
flat major, “ Romantic ”’. 


xSIBELIUS. Symphony No. 7 in C 
major, Op. 105. Netherlands Radio 
Ph onic Orchestra (Paul van 
Kempen). Telefunken LGX66026-7 
(two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

I can think of almost nothing more 
enjoyable to do on a wintry afternoon 
than to settle down beside the fire with a 
long-playing recording of Bruckner’s 
wonderful Fourth Symphony. So I have 
been spending two afternoons recently, with 
two different recordings of the work. Why 
are we deprived of it in the concert-hall ? 
Partly, I suppose, because it is so long : 
72 minutes is the official timing, though 
in fact I have never known a performance 
take more than an hour. Partly because 
Bruckner is bad box-office, and our London 
impresarios tend to play safe. Partly 
because we have in Britain no conductor 
who is prepared to champion Bruckner, as 
Sir Thomas has Delius, and give the public 
a chance to get to know his music. Surely 
there is no one who would fail to enjoy 
this warm-hearted, lyrical song, this warm- 
toned, colourful score, this rich procession 
of romantic incident. How exciting it would 
be if the B.B.C. Third Programme were to 
invite Franz André to come here to give a 
Bruckner cycle in the Festival Hall ! 

André, whom the Viennese revere as the 
foremost Bruckner conductor now, is a 
Telefunken artist, but this new Telefunken 
recording is made in fact by the German- 
Dutch conductor, Paul van Kempen. I 
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said ‘‘new”’, but suspect the discs, from 
joins apparent, of being merely a new 
edition of the 78 set of the symphony by 
these forces made some years ago. (How 
much Bruckner gains from LP! Those 
sixteen sides were terribly daunting.) Van 
Kempen takes three sides over the sym- 
phony, and even so he cuts the entire 
repeat of the Scherzo, twenty-one pages, 
which means that if we are to preserve the 
shape of the movement at all, we must leap 
up after the very short (and very beautiful) 
Trio, and move the needle back to the 
scroll where the Scherzo began—and then 
leap up again in time to avoid a repeat of 
the Trio! It is hard to see why Decca chose 
to issue the disc thus: the side concerned is 
not too long to preclude the repeat. 

The rival disc is that of Otto Klemperer, 
conducting the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra, on Vox PL6930. Klemperer 
gets much more of a move on with this 
work, getting it on to just two LP sides— 
with the full repeat of the Scherzo. He 
hurries the return of the Scherzo, rather ; 
speeds up rather suddenly at page 110 
(of Brucknerverlag miniature score) ; seems 
reluctant to adopt a real ppp (pages 85-6, 
for example). This is not to decry a 
powerfully shaped, imaginative reading. 
Klemperer’s approach to the first climax 
of the finale is a splendid example of a 
conductor’s knowing just where he is going. 
But on the whole I find Van Kempen’s the 
more comfortable, sympathetic and lovable 
performance. The Telefunken recording, 
less mettlesome than that of the Vox, 
nevertheless falls easily on the ears. 

The disadvantage, of course, lies in format 
and price. The fourth side of the Telefunken 
set is used for a performance of Sibelius’s 
Seventh Symphony already available on the 
MP, TM68005, and sounding no better 
than it did when L.S. reviewed it last 
February. A.P. 


*CHABRIER. “ Espafia *—Rhapsody. 

*DEBUSSY. Prélude 4 Paprés-midi 
d@’un faune. 

*RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Capriccio 
Espagnol, Op. 34. Hallé Orchestra 
(Sir John Barbirolli). H.M.V. BLP1058 
(10 in., 27s. 3}d.). | Espafia—SP: 
DB21615. 45:7ER5026. 

It was a happy idea to couple, or rather 
to make a ménage a trois, of these three 
popular orchestral works. Two of them are 
connected by subject, the other two by 
nationality ; and all three were written 
within one decade (1883-93) and exhibit 
similar characteristics of orchestral tech- 
nique—although the sounds resulting from 
this technique are often highly diversified 
and characteristic only of their particular 
author. Espajia, first performed in 1883, did 
much to enhance Chabrier’s youthful 
prestige, and was immediately recognised 
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as a vivid and colourful piece of musical 
reportage. Similar success was achieved 
four years later by Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
orchestral caprice, which the composer 
developed from sketches of a violin fantasia 
on Spanish themes. His interpolation of 
cadenzas for orchestral principals and for 
groups proved attractive from the very 
outset: rehearsals for the first performance 
(December, 1887) were continually inter- 
rupted by enthusiastic applause from the 
orchestra. Debussy’s Prélude a laprés-midi 
d’un faune dates from 1892-93, and was not 
publicly played until the following year: 
its success thereafter was remarkable in 
view of the intensely idiomatic character of 
the piece, and its continuing appeal to-day, 
sixty years on, testifies to its miraculous 
greatness. : 

Of the three works, I find the Prélude the 
least well played. Barbirolli brings out 
every important feature of the Capriccio 
Espagnol, from the brilliance of the wood- 
wind writing to the dark bark of trombones 
and tuba. Perhaps I should have said bite 
instead of bark : listen to the way the players 
handle the staccato chords just after the 
harp cadenza. All the solos are well played, 
the wind being a little better than strings 
in sheer verve and excitement. Espana is 
equally well done, and once more gives the 
brass an opportunity to shine. 

I wish I could feel as pleased with the 
Debussy, but it seems hurried and in- 
sufficiently contemplative. Not that 
Mallarmé’s faun lacks impetus: he 


obviously has his horns screwed on the 


right way, but (at the risk of associating 
music with poetry in a definite and cate- 
gorical manner) I prefer to think of his 
emotions as recollected in comparative 
tranquillity—the very mood which the Trés 
modéré at the beginning implies and insists 
upon. I would call Barbirolli’s tempo 
modéré without the adverb. Second and 
first flutes are not well matched at the take- 
over four bars before figure 3 in the score ; 
and there are occasional lapses in ensemble 
which suggest lack of concentration among 
some of the players, who nevertheless 
produce excellent tone quality in their solos. 
The antique cymbals at the end sound very 
modern, so well do they sustain their notes. 
Could they be electronic? I doubt it, 
though they sound different from most of 
the tiny touches of colour we are so 
accustomed to hear at this point. The 
ending itself is really well done, and has 
that magical quality which is so much 
needed in the whole work. 

There are no technical disadvantages to 
the disc, which is warmly recommended as 
a spirited and delightful trio of master- 
works. Some may find the studio acoustic a 
little hard, though this serves to clarify 
details of scoring which might otherwise 
be lost. D.S 


Alas, poor Horace! 

We apologise to our readers, to our 
contributor and to the shade of Horace for 
a misprint in Mr. Shawe-Taylor’s October 
article which destroyed both the Latinity 
and the metre of a famous line from the 
Odes.. The quotation should have read: 
** Odi profanum volgus et arceo ”’. 
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*CLEMENTI. Sonata, No. 2. Op. 40, 
Artur Balsam (piano). 

*HUMMEL. Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra in A minor, Op. 85. 
Artur Balsam (piano), Winterthur 
Symphony Orchestra (Otto 
Ackerman). Nixa CLP1311 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

I want to make the biggest splash I can 
about this record. It is really fine music: 
the piano playing is superb: the quality of 
the recording is admirable. 

But it is the music that captures my 
enthusiasm. Here are two composers of the 
very greatest fame in their own day who 
have now become mere history book names 
to the average concerto-goer. Why? In 
my view (and I am no enthusiast for old 
music for the sake of its being old) both 
Hummel’s Concerto and Clementi’s Sonata 
should rank with any other great music of 
the time—and that time includes both 
Mozart and Beethoven. Personally, I put 
Clementi’s Sonata above a good many of 
the less impressive Beethovens: and 
Hummel’s Concerto is a real delight. 

The Clementi, which engages your 
interest right away by its thoughtful and 
most beautiful opening, is the more serious 
of the two works. It is throughout full of 
imagination and of depth of feeling, and it 
stands beside the sonatas of Beethoven 
rather than those of Mozart. If the name 
Clementi suggests Gradus ad Parnassum and 
scales, please forget that—it is high time it 
were forgotten. 

And Hummel’s Concerto will give equal 
pleasure. Notice, for just one thing, the 
highly imaginative first piano entry: here 
is no conventional end to the orchestral 
tutti—the pianist steals in, quickly entering 
the argument. This is a most gratifying 
concerto. 

As to performances, they deserve nothing 
but praise. Artur Balsam plays with the 
greatest sensitivity. I read that when 
Czerny first heard Hummel play he said he 
had never heard “such clarity, elegance 
and delicacy of interpretation ”’ and I think 
that might well go for Balsam’s playing too. 
He gets, as well, a very good recorded 
piano tone. 

Nixa are much to be commended for 
their enterprise and, evidently, congratu- 
lated on their music adviser, and I much 
hope that this enterprise will be rewarded 
in the way fine music, music-making and 
recording deserve. T.H. 


*xCORELLI. Concerto Grosso in G 
minor, Op. 6, No. 8. 

*HANDEL. Concerto Grosso in B 
minor, Op. 6, No. 12. 

*MANFREDINI. Christmas Sym- 
phony in C major for Strings and 
Organ. Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (John Pritchard). Philips 
ABR4o14 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

I wish I could feel more enthusiastic 
about this Christmas offering from Santa 
Philips: the idea is so good (an entire side 
devoted to Christmas music), but the 
recording and performances leave so much 
to be desired. To begin with, the recording 
acoustic is far from satisfactory. Tutti 
sound tubby and soli so feeble that the ear 
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never receives that one essential impression 
of the baroque orchestral concerto—the 
impression of strong contrast due to 
terraced dynamics. The solo violinists 
especially appear to use a bodyless flautando 
bowing, so removing Handel’s strength and 
dignity, as well as verging on uncertainty 
of intonation. The ’cello is a little better, 
but far too wooden for Italianate music of 
this kind, which needs suppleness and life 
above everything. 

The continuo is supplied by the organ 
in the short piece by Manfredini (from a 
set of Concerti grossi, Op. 2) and in the 
Handel and Corelli works by the harpsi- 
chord. The player of this latter instrument 
suffers from the delusion that he cannot be 
heard unless he plays consistently before 
the beat, though when he plays between the 
beats the effect is quite pleasant. He 
correctly accompanies the concertino in the 
Corelli, but neglects to do so in the Handel. 
The fact that Handel’s solo ’cello part is 
left unfigured in modern printed versions 
does not imply that no continuo was 
required. Ideally, these works should have 
both continuo instruments: organ for the 
tutti, harpsichord for the soloists. Both 
instruments were called in for the sessions 
for this disc, and it is a pity that both were 
not so used. The end of Handel’s Larghetto 
movement is literally cut off. Such bad 
assembly does not inspire me to recommend 
this disc. 


DELIBES. Naila Valse. 

GOUNOD. Judex from ‘“ Mors et 
Vita”. Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Nicolai Malko). H.M.V. (4261 
(12 in., 6s. 4d.). 45 : 7P152 (7in., 6s. 4d.) 

It is surprising to find our very old friend, 
the Judex, appearing again. Yet, easy as it 
is to be superior about the brass passages 
at the beginning and end, and the conven- 
tional harmonies and accompaniment that 
support its tune, nevertheless that tune is a 
good one and here the orchestra and Mr. 
Malko do all they can for it. It is played 
with the finest tone and with a most 
eloquent sweep. 

The Valse, too, is nicely played, with a 
notably good rhythm in its accompaniment. 
The sound on both sides is full and ee 

T.H. 


*DELIBES. Valse Lente—Paraphrase 
from ‘* Coppélia”’ (arr. Dohnanyi). 

*x TCHAIKOVSKY. Concerto No. 1 in 
B flat minor, Op. 23. Geza Anda 
(piano), Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Alceo Galliera). Columbia 33CX1156 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The composer of the encore enjoys 
alphabetical precedence ; but of course he 
succeeds Tchaikovsky in recorded order. 
He couldn’t very well do otherwise ; 
Dohnanyi has hotted up his tunes in a way 
that makes most entertaining after-dinner, 
or after-Tchaikovsky listening—anyway 
when played with the quite superlative 
dexterity and artistry Anda brings to bear 
on them here. 

So he does on the Tchaikovsky itself. If 
the solo piano part has been played so 
tastefully on record before, it has been in 
the hands of Solomon, when partnered by 
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for those who’s eye for beauty is matched by a discriminating ear for music 


designed to obtain superlative overall response 
from the famous Tannoy dual-concentric speaker unit 


THE LAYTON REFLEXIAN LOUDSPEAKER 


styled to match the Layton Trolleygram 

and supplied in the same finishes 

the two units may be used together 

to form a complete and superb record reproducer 
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of finest veneer board 
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Ext. dimensions : height 354”, width 20”, depth 154”. 
The cabinet is finished in sapele mahogany 
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To blend with contemporary furniture 

the cabinet is usually finished in a light tone 

with dark front panel. 

To blend with period settings the tones are reversed. 
The case in a rich dark tone, the front panel light. 
Prices : 

Extended Range Model, with dual concentric unit, 
crossover network and room matching control, 46 gns. 
Standard Model, with direct radiator unit, 32 gns. 
Cabinet also supplied separately, unlagged, at 15 gns. 
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Since Columbia introduced their revolutionary 7-inch 
45 r.p.m. EXTENDED PLAY RECORDS, providing 
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time, record collectors throughout Britain have been 
quick to realise the unique advantages of these popular 


priced, superb quality microgroove recordings. 
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Outstanding 


Dark Blue Label: 
ALCEO GALLIERA 


and the Philharmonia Orchestra 


“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia ’°’ — Overture — Rossini ; 
“La Traviata — Preludes to Acts 1 and 3 — Verdi 


SED5517 


GEORGE WELDON 
and the London Symphony Orchestra 


Overture in D minor — Handel, arr. Elgar; 
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GEORGE WELDON 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Minuet ( from “‘ Berenice ”) — Handel ; 
Minuet — Boccherini ; 
and the Philharmonia String Orchestra 
Largo (from “ Xerxes ”) — Handel ; 
Solemn Melody—Walford Davies 
(Organ: Geraint Jones) - - SED5507 


JOAN HAMMOND 
“Madama Butterfly °— Puccini: 
One fine day ; 

“La Tosca” — Puccini: 
Love and Music; 

“La Bohéme ” — Puccini : 
They call me Mimi ; 

* Gianni Schicchi ”— Puccini: 


O my beloved Daddy 


“Solomon ’’—Sinfonia ; Arrival of the Queen of Sheba ; 
SED5514 


“Occasional Oratorio” — March — Handel - SED5516 


Examples of 
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Light Blue Label: 
PAUL KLETZKI 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Hungarian Dances — Brahms : 
No. 1 in G minor; No. 2 in F major; 
No. 3 in F major; ‘“ The Bartered Bride” 
— Overture— Smetana - - - - SELI1510 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 
and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Vienna Blood — Waltz — J. Strauss, Jr. ; 
Artist’s Life — Waltz — J. Strauss SEL1503 


Black Label: 
DINU LIPATTI 


Alborada del Gracioso (Miroirs No. 4) — Ravel ; 
Sonetto del Petrarca No. 104 (No. 5 of Deuxiéme 


Année — L’Italie)— Liszt - - - - - 
LUIGI INFANTINO 


Santa Lucia — Cottrau ; Milena — Infantino ; 
SEB3502 


Marechiare — Tosti ; Passione— Bovio - 


SEB3501 


MALCUZYNSKI 
Polonaises — Chopin : 

No. 2 in E flat minor, Op. 26 No. 2; 
No. 6 in A flat, Op. 53 - - SEL1514 
ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
“Don Giovanni” — Act 2 — Mozart : 
Recit. and Aria: Non mi dir; 

** Tdomeneo ”— Act 3— Mozart: 
Deffiretti lusinghieri - - - SELI515 








NORMAN WALKER 


and the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent 


** Messiah ’ — Handel : 
Why do the Nations ; 


Recit. Behold, I tell you a Mystery ; 


Air: The Trumpet shall sound 
(Solo Trumpet : ALAN STRINGER) 
SEL1518 


Columbia 


Green Label: 
KEN GRIFFIN 


RAWICZ AND LANDAUER 
Rustle of Spring — Sinding ; 





SEG7506 


Louise; Side by Side; In an 18th Century 
Drawing Room; Cecile Waltz - - - SEG7502 


Waltz from “‘ Eugene Onegin ” — Tchaikovsky ; 
Sabre Dance (from ‘‘Gayaneh”)—Khachaturian ; 
Waltz from “‘ Masquerade ’” — Khachaturian ; 


ERROL GARNER 
John Simmons (Bass) 
Shadow Wilson (DRUMS) 
Honeysuckle Rose ; 
Summertime ; 
How high the Moon; 
Oh, Lady be good 
SEG7533 





Extended Play Recordings! 


Green Latel: 


TINO ROSSI 

Vieni, vieni; Catari! Catari!; 

Bella Regazzina; Reginella - SEG7529 
EDDIE CALVERT 

His Trumpet and his Orchestra 

Song of the Golden Trumpet ; 
Summertime ; Some Enchanted Evening ; 
Mambo inF - - - - - - - SEG7501 





REGIMENTAL BAND OF 
H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS 
conducted by Major George Miller 
Blaze Away ; Old Comrades; Washington Post ; 
Under the Double Eagle - - - - - - SEG7526 
RISE STEVENS and NELSON EDDY 
Vocal Gems from ‘“ The Chocolate Soldier ” :— 
The Chocolate Soldier; Forgive; My Hero; 
Sympathy - - - - - - - - - = + SEG7521 


7-inch Light Blue Label 12/- (plus 3/11d tax) 


7-inch Black Label 


8/- (plus 2/74d tax) 


7-inch Dark Blue Label 8/6 (plus 2/93d tax) 


7-inch Green Label 


PLAY RECORDS 


7/- (plus 2/34d tax) 





DUKE ELLINGTON 
and his Orchestra 
The Hawk Talks; Fancy Dan; 
V.I.P.’s Boogie; Jam with Sam; 
SEG7503 
QUEEN’S HALL LIGHT 
ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Sidney Torch 
Jamaican Rhumba ; 
The Boulevardier: Shooting Star ; 
Dance of an ostracised Imp SEG7508 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. LTD., RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Issay Dobrowen and the Philharmonia on 
H.M.V. CLPioo1 ; but the new recording 
of the Columbia is tonally superior to the 
old of that H.M.V. And in some places— 
the cadenza to the first movement, for 
example—Anda’s musicality is perhaps un- 
rivalled. All the brilliance you could want 
is there at the appropriate moment—not as 
an end in itself, but as part of the fine 
pointing of the music that distinguishes 
this issue. 

It is also distinguished by the fine playing 
of the Philharmonia ; though, of course, 
the soloist and conductor who could make 
the Philharmonia play the Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto badly would be geniuses in 
their own line. One mild unhappiness 
obtrudes ; if the principal flute thought the 
tune of the second movement should go 
more slowly than Galliera did, he should 
have made his quite reasonable difference 
of opinion less obvious. 

Previously the best-recorded version, for 
most purposes, was that of Clifford Curzon 
and the New Symphony Orchestra, under 
George Szell, on Decca LXT2559. This 
new Columbia version is, I think, better ; 
though it has not quite the expansiveness of 
sound that will one day sweep us off our 
feet in this concerto. Meanwhile, it com- 
bines very good recording (at least the 
equal of any previous version) with super- 
lative performance (also at least the equal 
of any previous version) ; clearly it must 
become the recommended version for new 
buyers. And thrown in, as it were, is 
Delibes-Dohnanyi—vin compris, as_ they 
used to say. M.M. 


*xDVORAK. Slavonic Dances, Nos. 1-8, 
Op. 46, and Nos. 9-16, Op. 72. 

*GRIEG. Lyric Suite, Op. 54. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Nicolai 
Malko). H.M.V. CLPio19-20 (12 in., 
32s. 44d.). 

I well remember the enchantment I 
discovered in those pre-war years when 
H.M.V. brought out the complete Slavonic 
Dances with the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Talich and I imagine that 
many people who, like myself, knew only 
the few most popular ones were astonished 
at the range and variety of the complete 
sets—and at the unfailing charm of each 
dance. Since the war the same artists have 
re-recorded them for Supraphon, and now 
comes this rival from the Philharmonia. 
Let it be said at once that if English players 
might be thought lacking in the authentic 
Slav spirit, then Malko certainly seems to 
have given it them. 

To compare the two sets. Both are 
excellently played, but there is no doubt 
that the Philharmonia sounds better, for it 
gets a far richer, fuller and more forward 
recording. Both playing and recording, in 
fact, are splendid. When you add to this 
the thought that it costs roughly 17s. less 
than Supraphon’s three 10-inch discs there 
seems to be no question of choice. 

_ Supraphon fill their sixth side with the 
inevitable Carnaval Overture and a Waltz. 
Columbia give us Grieg’s Lyric Suite in a 
performance from Malko and the orchestra 
that really is a performance and no mere 
play-through of these pieces (which so often 
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get a “tea-time music” sort of treat- 
ment). It is outstandingly good and is 
certainly the best to be had. ‘TH. 


*xFAURE. Ballade for Piano and 
Orchestra, Op. 19. Nocturnes: 
No. 2 in B major, Op. 33. No. 8 in 
D flat major, Op. 84, No. 8. No. 5 
in B flat major, Op. 37. No. 7 in 
C sharp minor, Op. 74. 

*FRANCAIX. Concertino for Piano 
and Orchestra. Kathleen Long 
(piano) London Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Jean Martinon). Decca 
LXT2963 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

When I was writing about Fauré’s 
Ballade last month I remarked that I could 
imagine a better performance and recording 
than were to be found on either of the two 
versions then available. This, ladies and 
gentlemen, is it! Miss Kathleen Long plays 
the music with a loving sensitiveness that 
neither of the others gives us. If you listen 
to all three performances and play Miss 
Long’s last, you will suddenly realise anew 
what an exquisite piece this is. It is, in 
fact, played to perfection. 

Miss Long is well supported all round. 
Martinon accompanies with great percep- 
tion and gets the orchestra to play the 
delicate scoring with imagination. And the 
recording engineers have given us piano 
tone that is round, full, and absolutely 
steady. This helps, of course, to make the 
performances of the Nocturnes, in which 
the pianist shows the same qualities, 
equally satisfying. 

The Concertino by Francaix has already 
been recorded by the composer but 
(begging his pardon) I do not think he 
plays it as well as does Miss Kathleen Long. 
In the quick movements she is just that 
essential bit crisper: and she makes the 
little slow movement a far more beautiful 
page. (If you compare these two perform- 
ances of the first movement, by the way, 
you will find them a good example of the 
fact that a slower tempo, if it is thoroughly 
rhythmic, can sound faster than a tempo 
which is, in fact, quicker). 

It might be added that the composer’s 
version, taking a whole 10-inch side, is 
rather short measure for its cost, and that 
gives yet one more reason for my enthusiasm 
for this Decca production. T.H 


*FALLA. Nights in the Gardens of 
S 


*GRIEG. Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra in A minor, Op. 16. 
Guiomar Novaes (piano), Pro 
Musica Symphony, Vienna (Hans 
Swarowsky). Vox PL8520 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

For the purposes of comparison we can 
discard the Gieseking, Rubinstein and 
Moiseiwitsch recordings of the Grieg 
concerto (reference to previous reviews will 
indicate the reasons), and consider only 
Clifford Curzon’s wonderful performance 
on Decca LXT2657. Similarly we can 
discard Rubinstein’s recording of the Nights 
in the Gardens of Spain (paired, like the new 
Vox, with the Grieg concerto), and consider 
again only Clifford’ Curzon’s (Decca 
LXT2621, coupled with a none-too-well 
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recorded first set of Scenes and Dances from 
Tricorne). The Curzon Grieg is a very fine 
production, but the Novaes one seems to 
me to be the best performance of the 
concerto I have ever heard. Guiomar 
Novaes’s imagination, working at higher 
power than Curzon’s, illuminates again a 
concerto that one might have feared had 
gone stale on one for ever. Her rhythmic 
verve is irresistible ; conviction and zest 
fill every phrase. There are cracking 
sforzandi, and magical soft sweeps over the 
keyboard. She takes us into the concerto, 
as into some stuffy museum, and flings open 
casement after casement to reveal the 
treasures once seen but long since forgotten. 

Obviously this performance has been very 
carefully rehearsed, for soloist and orchestra 
play into one another’s hands most 
beautifully. The flute entry in the finale, 
just after letter D, sounds rather sentimental 
—but then it nearly always does, and a 
wonderfully poetical piano entry later 
atones for it. The piano is very vividly 
recorded ; one seems to be right up close 
to it. ’Cellos tend to have an acid tone, 
but in general the orchestral sound is bright 
and clear. 

When we come back to Curzon after this, 
we cannot but miss Novaes’s punch. The 
orchestra, too (L.S.O. under Fistoulari) 
is less incisive. Besides, for the same price 
Vox throws in an excellent Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain. Here I find Curzon’s 
slightly the more hauntingly atmospheric 
version—but only very slightly. Falla’s 
evocative music comes well within the 
Brazilian interpreter’s pianistic range. 

A 


GRIEG. Norwegian Dance No. 2 in A 
minor. Norwegian Dance No. 3 
in G major . Norwegian Dance No. 
4 in D major. London Symphony 
Orchestra (Fernando Previtali). 
H.M.V. C4257 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

An attractive record, brightly played and 
brightly recorded, of these jolly pieces, 
probably better known now in Hans Sitt’s 
orchestration than they are in Grieg’s 
original piano-duet score. It must be 
nice for these who have not yet committed 
themselves to LP to know that they are not 
being neglected. AP. 


*xHANDEL. “Water Music ”—Suite 
(arr. Harty). “ Royal Fireworks ”— 
Suite (arr. Harty). B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra (Sir Malcolm Sargent). 
H.M.V. BLP1059 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

“The Celebrated Water Musick”, as 
published by Walsh in about 1723, held 
nine unnumbered pieces or groups of pieces 

comprising in all 21 movements. In 1743 

Walsh’s harpsichord arrangement increased 

the number of movements to 41. In the 

Handel Symposium recently published by 


You must hear 
BERNARD MILES 


explaining the elements 
of Greek Mythology in his 
recording entitled 
“NICE GOINGS ON” 


H.M.V. 78r.p.m. C.4138 6/4d. 
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the Oxford University Press readers will 
find Professor Gerald Abraham’s persuasive 
“ squaring ” of the various and apparently 
contradictory accounts of the first perform- 
ance (pp. 218-9). But for listeners to-day 
the Water Music has come to mean Sir 
Hamilton Harty’s practicable suite of seven 
movements, as used in the recording listed 
above, and all other recordings. The 
Fireworks Music, again, we know in Harty’s 
manageable suite of four movements, 
selected from the enormous score, with 
jumbo-sized orchestra, which Handel con- 
cocted to celebrate the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 


This new disc duplicates, in its coupling, 
a 12-inch Decca record made by Van 
Beinum, with the L.P.O. on the water and 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra watching 
the fireworks (LXT2792). The London 
performance is lively, the Dutch one rather 
wooden ; and in any case the new H.M.V. 
record is at once cheaper and better. Sir 
Malcolm judges nicely the exact proportions 
of forthrightness and delicacy which are 
called for in this music ; the playing is at 
once honest and sensitive; and _ the 
recording very faithful. It may just be of 
interest to add that Sir Hamilton Harty’s 
own recording of Water Music, on Columbia 
DX538-9, is still available, and still sounds 
well. The performance is splendid, and it 
is pleasing to note that this is. one of 
comparatively few 78 sets which are to be 
spared when the Hayes SP massacre is 
carried out. A.P. 


*xHANDEL. Double Concerto in F 
major. Double Concerto in B flat 
major. Orchestra of the Collegium 
Musicum, Copenhagen (Lavard 
Friisholm). Parlophone PMAro21 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Here is a rare item for Handelian 
enthusiasts: the two concertos printed in 
the same volume of the Handel-Gesell- 
schaft as the Water Music, and scored for 
very similar resources. The B flat Concerto 
has strings, oboes and bassoons ; horns are 
added to this ensemble in the F major work. 
This latter consists of nine movements, and 
in spite of its length is nevertheless un- 
finished. The record gives us seven of these 
movements, and causes us to wonder why 
the work was written. Probably occasional 
music of some kind was demanded from the 
great man in a great hurry, so that he 
borrowed from the oratorios in order to 
make up this enormous work to the 
stipulated time. Two numbers from Messiah 
(“And the glory of the Lord ” and “ Lift 
up your heads ”’) appear, apparently quite 
at home in their new surroundings. 


As a curiosity, this record is worth 
having. As a performance, I am not so sure. 
It seems incredible that in this year of grace 
1954 the correct manner of performing 
Handel’s slow movements should be un- 
known to the inhabitants of Copenhagen, 
and especially the orchestra of its Collegium 
Musicum. But it is patently unknown: and 
the result is a performance which is 
extremely stodgy. A pity-—because the 
recording is excellent, and the surface of 
my disc had no blemish whatsoever. D.S. 
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*xHAYDN. Concerto in F major. Jean 
Pougnet (violin), Lionel Salter 
(harpsichord), London Baroque 
Ensemble (Karl Haas). 

*xMOZART. Concerto in E flat major, 
K.449. Grete Scherzer (piano), 
London Baroque Orchestra (Karl 
Haas). Parlophone PMArorg (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

The Haydn Concerto for Violin and 
Harpsichord is a very successful new edition 
of a recording already available on 78s. 
Lionel Salter’s harpsichord playing was 
bright as a new penny there, and still 
sounds so. Jean Pougnet’s violin tone had 
an edgy timbre at times, but in the LP this 
has been smoothed away. So all is for the 
best, and we can listen with deep pleasure 
to Haydn’s decorative and _ ingenious 
composition. 

Grete Scherzer plays the little E flat 
Piano Concerto of Mozart with more 
conviction than Denis Matthews shows in his 
recording of this work, reviewed in the next 
column, and the orchestral playing, under 
Dr. Haas, shows greater attention to detail : 
the individual lines are more strongly 
characterised. The recording is excellent. 
Ideally, each of these concertos should be 
separately available on a 10-inch disc cost- 
ing 18s. ; but those who want this particular 
coupling (not already owning the Haydn 
on 78s) can go ahead safely. A.P. 


CHRISTMAS 1954 


May we suggest that a subscription 
to ‘‘ The Gramophone’’ would 
make an excellent Christmas gift 
carrying your Good Wishes through- 
out the coming year. A note from 
you, together with a remittance of 
fourteen shillings, for any part of the 
world, and we will send a Greetings 
card advising your friend of the 
gift and its donor. 


*MOZART. Piano Concerto in A, 
K.414. Piano Concerto in E flat, 
K.449. Denis Matthews (piano), 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Rudolf 
Schwarz). Columbia 33SX1031 (12in., 
32s. 44d.). 

These two modest, unassuming and very 
pretty concertos receive from Denis 
Matthews modest, unassuming and pretty 
performances, that one can listen to with 
pleasure. Neither of them could be called 
a first-flight concerto. The little A major is 
the centre-piece of the triad (K.413-5) 
which seems a relaxation after the great 
E flat, K.271. The little E flat is generally 
taken as the starting-point of the mature 
series of concertos ; its wind parts (oboes 
and horns) are optional—though of course 
they are represented in this performance. 

Personally, I like to hear Mozart’s piano 
concertos played with rather more resolu- 
tion and incisiveness than Denis Matthews 
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brings to them. The whole performance 
could with advantage be brought into 
sharper focus, and given more rhythmic 
vitality. But it is hard to say anything very 
severe against this gentle sensitivity, tame 
though the effect may be. The orchestra 
gives unobtrusive support, without making 
any positive contribution. The recording is 
amiable in tone, not bright or clear. There 
is some distracting surface noise in the finale 
of K.414. 

Comparisons need not detain us long. 
The only other version of K.414 is a poor 
one put out by Nixa. Colin Horsley is 
soloist in an uninteresting K.449 on 
H.M.V., reviewed by me last February. A 
third version by Grete Scherzer with Karl 
Haas’s London Baroque Ensemble, is 
coupled with Haydn’s Violin and Harpsi- 
chord Concerto, and considered in the 
previous column. A.P. 


*MOZART. Piano Concerto No. 23 in 
A, K.488. Denis Matthews (piano), 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Rudolf 
Schwarz). Columbia 3381039 (10 in., 
24s. 64d.). 

Yet another Mozart piano concerto from 
Denis Matthews, this time the famous 
A major so notoriously difficult to bring off 
in a recording, or for that matter in per- 
formance. Readers who turn up my 
reviews of three earlier LP performances 
(Gieseking in December, Clifford Curzon in 
April, Lili Kraus in May) will find small 
content with any of them. This new 
Matthews disc strikes me as the best version 
available ; but I would welcome it with 
all the reservations made before in the cases 
of his K.595, 414 and 449, reviewed this 
month and last. That is to say the perform- 
ance is a gentle, grisaille one, without much 
vitality of rhythm or keenness of attack, a 
tasteful, delicate performance, neatly 
executed. Matthews uses Mozart’s sketch 
of a cadenza in the first movement, plays 
the second as written (i.e. without filling in 
the gaps, as Lili Kraus did), and is so 
reticent in the finale that some of the notes 
in arpeggios which should surely sound 
brilliant disappear altogether. The orchestral 
support is tidy, pleasant in tone, rather 
undervitalised. The recording is agreeable, 
and in accord with the generally subdued 
effect. AsP. 


*xMOZART. Piano Concerto No. 21 
in C, K.467. Piano Concerto No. 26 
in D, K.537, “ Coronation ”. Joerg 
Demus (piano), Orchestra of the 
Vienna State Opera (Milan Horvath). 
Nixa WLP35183 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The C major Concerto, one of the great 

ones, has had three previous LP recordings : 
the last of them, a deft performance by the 
veteran harpsichordist, composer and 
pianist, Marguerite Roesgen-Champion, 
was considered last month (page 200). 
Joerg Demus’s playing is not at all like 
that, nor like Denis Matthews’s—it is very 
bold, almost brash, I think, and often too 
loud. Vitality is not lacking, but refinement 
is—particularly in the slow movement, 
where the enunciation of the theme sounds 
far too bald. Demus uses Busoni’s long, 
elaborate, academic and distinctly odd 
cadenzas. 
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COMPLETE OPERAS ON L.P. 


AIDA : (Verdi) Tebaldi, Stignani, del Monaco, Rome Op. 
AMELIA AL BALLO: (Verdi) Carosio, Prandelli, La Scala ... 
BARBER OF SEVILLE : (Rossini) Angeles, Monti, Bechi 
BARTERED BRIDE : (Smetana) Prague National Opera Co. . 
— UND BASTIENNE : Grd anaes Kmentt, 
etc. 
BETLY : (Donizetti) Rome Cpera-Comica, ‘with Tuccari 
BOHEME : (Puccini) Tebaldi, Prandelli, Inghilleri, etc. ‘ 
BOHEME : (Puccini) conducted Toscanini, w. Albanese, etc. ... 
BORIS GODOUNOYV : (Moussorgsky) Christoff, Gedda, etc. 
CAMBIALE DI MATRIMONIO (Rossini) Rome Opera Comica 
CAMBIO DELLA VALIGIA : (Rossini) Rome Opera Comica 
CARMEN : (Bizet) Rise Stevens, Peerce, Merrill, etc. ... 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA : (Mascagni) Callas & di Stefano 
CENERENTOLA : (Rossini) de Gabarain & Glyndebourne cast 
DIDO & AENEAS: (Purcell) Flagstad & Mermaid Theatre ... 
DON GIOVANNI : (Mozart) Stabile, Konetzni, Vienna Opera 
DON PASQUALE : (Donizetti) Aimaro, Oncina, Luise, etc. 
ELISIR D’AMORE : (Donizetti) Carosio, Monti, Gobbi 
FAUST : (Gounod) Angeles, Gedda, Christoff, Paris Opera 
FIDELIO : (Beeth ) c. Fur gler. Modi, Vienna Opera ... 
FLEDERMAUS : (J. Strauss) Patzac, Gueden, Vienna Opera ... 
GONDOLIERS : (Sullivan) d’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
HANSEL & GRETEL: scaamecaginaiiited Se & 
Grummer ... 
HEURE ESPAGNOLE : 
IOLANTHE : (Sullivan) d’Oyly Carte Opera Company — 
LAND OF SMILES : (Lehar) Schwarzkopf, Gedda, Kunz, etc. 
LOHENGRIN : (Wagner) Schock, Metternich, Klose, etc. 
LOHENGRIN : (Wagner) Bayreuth perf. w. Windgassen, etc. 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR (Donizetti) Callas, Stefano, Gobbi 
MME. BUTTERFLY : (Puccini) Tebaldi, Campora, Inghilleri ... 
MAGIC FLUTE : (Mozart) Lipp, Dermota, Jurinac, Kunz 
MEFISTOFELE : (Boito) Neri, Poggi, Noli, c. Capuana i 
MEISTERSINGER : (Wagner) Bayreuth perf. w. Edelmann ... 
MERRY WIDOW : (Lehar) Schwarzkopf, Kunz, Gedda, etc. 
MIKADO : (Sullivan) d’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
NORMA : (Bellini) Callas, Stignani, Fillipeschi, Scala 
NOZZE DI FIGARO : (Mozart) London, Schwarzkopf, turinee 
ORFEO : (Gluck) Erna Berger, Klose, & Berlin State Op. 
OTELLO : (Verdi) c. Toscanini, w. Vinay, Valentino, etc. 
PAGLIACCI : (Leoncavallo) del Monaco, Petrella, etc. 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE : (Sullivan) d’Oyly Carte Opera Co. 
PURITANI : (Bellini) Callas, di Stefano, Rossi-Lemeni .. " 
RIGOLETTO : (Verdi) Warren, Erna Berger, Tajo, Peerce 
ROSENKAVALIER : (R. Strauss) Reining, Jurinac, Weber, etc. 
SALOME : (R. Strauss) Goltz, Patzac, Vienna Op., Krauss 
SCALA DI SETA : (Rossini) Rome Opera Comica, w. Tuccari 
TOSCA : (Puccini) Callas, di Stefano, Gobbi, c. Sabata .. 
TRAVIATA : (Verdi) c. Toscanini, w. Albanese, Peerce - 
TRISTAN & ISOLDE : (Wagner) Flagstad, etc. c. Furtwangler 
TROJANS : (Berlioz) Mandikian, Giraudeau, Collard, etc. 
TROVATORE : (Verdi) Bjorling, Milanov, Warren, Barbieri ... 
VIDA BREVE : (Falla) Victoria de los Angeles, Civil, etc. 
WERTHER : (Massenet) Richard, Juyol, Opera Comique 











(Ravel) Lindo, ‘Dran, Mollien, etc. 


Operas marked * are supplied in albums at no extra charge. 
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H.M.V. HISTORIC VOCALS (78 r.p.m. 


BATTISTINI : Forza : Egli e salvo/D. Giovanni : . 
BATTISTINI : D. Sebastiano : O Lisbona/D. Giovanni : La ci darem 
BATTISTINI : Ernani : Vieni meco & Lo vedremo, w. Sillich 

BELLINCIONI : Traviata: Fors’ e lui/BONINSEGNA : Cav : Voi lo 
BONINSEGNA : Norma : Casta Diva/Ruy Blas : duet with Colazza 
BORONAT : Puritani : Qui la voce/Pearl Fishers : Cavatina .. 

BORONAT : Martia: Qui sola 7 canaeeemnael Nightin- 


gale 
CARUSO : Mefistofele : Dai ‘campi  & Giunto sul passo. 
CARUSO : Celeste Aida/Elisir d’Amore : Una furtiva lagrima 
CARUSO : Gioconda : Cielo e mar/Tosca : E lucevan le stelle 
CARUSO : Cavalleria : Siciliana/Pagliacci : Vesti la giubba 
CARUSO : Cavalleria : Brindisi/M. Lescaut : Donna non vidi mai 
CARUSO : Tosca : Recondita armonia & E lucevan le stelle ... 
CARUSO : Pour un baiser (Tosti)/Pourquoi ? (Tchaikovsky) .. 
CARUSO : Queen of Sheba : Magiche note/Pearl Fishers : Mon amie 
CARUSO : Germania : Studenti udite & No, non chiuder 
CARUSO : Nina (Resta)/L’alba separa dalla luce l’ombra aid 
CARUSO : Vieni sul mar & Tu, ca nun chiagne (Neapolitan) .. 
CARUSO : Fedora : Amor ti vieta/Mattinata (Leoncavallo) 
CARUSO : Manon : Il sogno/Fedora : Amor ti vieta ... 
CARUSO : D. Pasquale : Com’ e gentil/La Partida (Alvarez) .. 
CARUSO : Duca d’Alba : Angelo casto/Milagro de la Virgen .. 
CARUSO : Huguenots : Bianca al par/Carmen : I! fior 
CARUSO : A Ia luz la luna, w. Gogorza/La Partida e 
CHALIAPIN : D. Quixote (Ibert) : Chansons du depart & du ‘Duc. 
CLEMENT & JOURNET : Robert le Diable : Ah, |honnete homme 
CORTIS : Cena delle Beffe : Mi svestii & Ah che tormento 
DE LUCA: Dinorah : Sei vendicata/B. Cellini : De l’art a 
DE LUCIA: Traviata : Un di felice/BATTISTINI : Ancora (Tosti) 
DE _ & iepemvade : Pearl Fishers : Non aaactumaemaaan : 
ct 
DE LUCIA: Barber : : final trio/CHALIAPIN & MICHAILOVA : Faust 
GADSKI : Ballo in Maschera : Ma dall’ arido stelo & Morro 
GALLI-CURCI : Hamlet (Thomas) : Mad scene. 2 sides 
GALLI-CURCI : Scarlatti—lo vi miro/Philemon et Baucis : air 
GARDEN : Carmen : Air des cartes/Gretchaninov—The ens 
HELDY & JOURNET : Thais : Scene de |’Oasis 
IVOGUN : Ariadne auf Naxos : Zerbinetta’s recit’ & aria... 
JADLOWKER : Barbiere : Ecco ridente/Fra Diavolo : Meine Frende 
KURZ : Queen of Sheba : Lockruf/Brahms—Sandmannchen ‘ide 
KURZ: Etoile de Nord : Grand air/Lakme : Bell song 
MARCONI : L. Borgia : Di pescator/BONINSEGNA & BOLIS : Ballo 
MARCONI & GALVANY : Puritani : duo/BONINSEGNA & canoes 
Chenier: Final duet... me 
MC CORMACK : Sospiri miei (Bimboni)/Le Portrait (Parkyns) 
MC CORMACK : Pearl Fishers : Mi par d’udir/Manon : Il sogno 
NEMETH : Queen of Sheba : Der Freund ist Dein & Doch eh’ in 
ONEGIN : Loewe—Susse Begrabnis & Der Heilige Franzikus 
PATTI : La Calasera (Yradier)/MELBA : Figaro : Porgi amor ... 
PATTI : Mignon : Connais-tu/MELBA : Lohengrin : Elsa’s dream 
PINZA : Lucia: Dalle stanze/Puritani : Cinta di fiori ... 
PLANCODN : Faust : Serenade/SAMMARCO : Jewels of Madonna : aria 
PLANCODN : Sonnambula : Vi ravviso/HESCH : Hyon gli Fest 
PONSELLE : Vestale (Spontini) : Tu che invoco & O Nume. 
RUFFO : Chatterton : Tu sola/Puritani : Suoni, w. Segurola.. 
SEMBRICH : Pasquale : Vado, w. Scotti/Hamlet : Lumiere, w. Gogorza 
SLEZAK : Dame Blanche : Holde Dame/Meistersinger : Fanget an ... 
SLEZAK : Queen of Sheba : Magische Tone/Masaniello : Cavatina 
SLEZAK : Louise : Song of Paris/Wm. Tell : Sextet, w. Elizza, etc. ... 
SMIRNOFF: May Night : Sleep my beauty/E. Onegin : Lenski’s air 
SOBINOFF : Raphael : My heart trembles/Russalka : Cavatine 
TETRAZZINI : Semiramide : Bel raggio/Etoile du Nord : aria 
VANNI-MARCOUX : Panurge : oo & SERVAIS 
Masaniello : duet.. ote 
ZENATELLO & GAY : Carmen : 3 : Act 4: , final duet ‘ 
ZENATELLO & NOTO: Otello: Mio signor & Orae per sempre 
ZENATELLO : Otello : Questa e una ragna (trio) & Death scene 


Serenata 
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DELETION 
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The above list is but a few of the many great 78 r.p.m. vocal recordings scheduled for 
deletion by January next. We have compiled a ‘‘ VOCAL DELETIONS CATALOGUE ”* 


price |/- post free. Send for your copy now. 
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MID-NOVEMBER RELEASE 
NEW RECORDS OF 
TCHAIKOVSKY & GLAZUNOV 


GLAZUNOV GLAZUNOV 


6th Symphony in C, Op. 58 7th Symphony in F, Op. 77 

ALL-UNION RADIO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ALL-UNION RADIO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

conducted by conducted by 

NIKOLAI GOLOVANOV NIKOLAI GOLOVANOV 
MWL 319 GLAZUNOV MWL 320 

Piano Concerto No. | in F minor, Op. 92 

S. RIKHTER (piano) 
MOSCOW STATE YOUTH 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 

KYRIL KONDRASHIN 
Concerto Waltzes | and 2 


ALL-UNION RADIO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


TCHAIKOVSKY conducted by S. SAMOSUD MWL 321 TCHAIKOVSKY 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in G, Op. 44 Incidental music to “‘ Snow 
TATIANA NIKOLAEVA (piano) Maiden,” Vol. I 
U.S.S.R. STATE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ALL-UNION RADIO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by conducted by 
N. ANOSOV MWL 312 | MEL 702 ALEXANDER GAUK 






































LISZT 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in E flat 
MENDELSSOHN 
MEL—10’ LP Piano Concerto No. 1 in G minor MW L— 12’ LP 


. EMIL GILELS (piano) . 
Price 27/344. ALL-UNION RADIO SYMPHONY Price 36/5}4. 


ORCHESTRA 


conducted by 
KYRIL KONDRASHIN MWL 308 











Write for free catalogue from sole Manufacturers : 


JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO, LTD. 


9 ADAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 Phone: TEMple Bar 1081/2 
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The “ Coronation ” Concerto is better 
suited by his approach. We find a gusto 
that is lacking in the Lili Kraus perform- 
ance (Vox), and the opening movement, in 
particular, is lively and sparkling. The 
theme of the middle movement is stated 
with a likable simplicity—the lack of 
delicate inflexion matters less here, perhaps, 
though later we may well feel that Demus is 
too impetuous, and should keep in his 
rhythm under stricter control. The finale 
goes with a swing, but not quite a regular 
one, and is pleasantly tricked out with all 
sorts of little cadenzas and flourishes. 

The playing of the orchestra under 
Horvath is bright and vigorous, but does 
not sound as if it were very carefully 
rehearsed and _ studied. Pre-echo is 
variable from needle to needle, and 
pressing to pressing—but on my copy there 
are some particularly bad pre-echoes in the 
first movement of K.537, loud enough to 
form counterpoints, for they do not occur 
only in silent bars. On both sides of the 
disc an otherwise acceptable recording goes 
off badly, and presents string tone paper- 
thin. A.P. 


*xMOZART. Concerto No. 26 in D 
major, K.537, “Coronation”. Gina 
Bachauer (piano), New London 


Orchestra (Alec Sherman). H.M.V. 
DLP1006 (10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

H.M.V. seem to be treating the record 
buyer very well by the quality of music they 
are now issuing on plum labels. Elsewhere I 
have remarked on the great saving to be 
made by choosing their new set of Dvorak’s 


Slavonic Dances: this Mozart Concerto is 
about 12s. cheaper than the earlier Vox 
record with Lili Krauss. Furthermore, a 
10-inch disc is ideal for such a work, giving 
us the longer break—the turn-over—just 
where we want it, after the first movement, 
and with the finale following closely on the 
end of the slow movement. Anyway, let us, 
purchased-taxed as we are, record these 
things with gratitude. (To be fair, the Vox 
disc also includes Mozart’s Adagio, K.140.) 
Artistically I think this H.M.V. issue is 
certainly preferable to Lili Krauss’s gusty 
and ill-controlled playing. I do prefer her 
more comfortable tempo in the first move- 
ment, but Gina Bachauer’s clean finger- 
work outweighs the slight sense of hurry in 
her performance. It is rather lacking in 
comfortable ease, in ‘‘ elbow-room ”’, for 
want of a better word. A little more grace 
of style would distinguish it. Accents, for 
example, from both soloist and orchestra, 
are over-heavy here and there. Everyone 
sounds far more at ease in the slow move- 
ment and entirely happy in the finale. 
What is more, it all seems to be well 
rehearsed between soloist and conductor, 
which cannot be said of its rival. It is, 
however—a small point—rather unenter- 
prising of Miss Bachauer not to introduce 
some little flourish or so in the Larghetto 
where Mozart has clearly left room for one. 
The recording is clear and reasonable 
without being as warm. and grateful as 
would be ideal. This is not, to sum up, the 
performance of one’s dreams, but it is 
certainly a sound and agreeable one. 
By 
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*MOZART. Sinfonia Concertante in 
E flat major, K.297b. Serenade in 
G major, “Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik”, K.525. Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Herbert von Karajan). 
Columbia 33CX1178 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

*MOZART. Sinfonia Concertante in 
E flat major, K.Anh.9g. Vienna 
Philharmonic Wind Group and 
Vienna State Opera Chamber 
Orchestra (Henry Swoboda). 
Divertimento No. 3 in B flat 
major, K.Anh.229. Franz Bartosek 
(clarinet), Leopold Wlach (clarinet), 
Karl Oehlbergen (bassoon). Nixa 
WLP5020 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


It is hardly necessary to say that the main 
work on each of these discs is exactly the 
same, in spite of the differing Kéchel 
numbers: Columbia stick to the old 
Kéchel system, whereas Nixa make use of 
Kéchel-Einstein. Organised confusion 
in this field having now _ become 
almost as possible as in the even more 
recent, and so far unrevised Bach catalogue 
(signalled by A.P. as an edged tool in his 
June review of recordings by Demessieux), 
it would be helpful if recording companies 
gave some assistance of a definite kind. 
KE is a suitable way of showing a number 
according to Kéchel-Einstein. In any case, 
the supplement number must be shown by 
its abbreviated prefix Anh. Nixa give this 
correctly on the front of their sleeve, but 
omit it on the obverse, the two works being 
listed as K.g and K.229 respectively. 
Perhaps the current feeling is that Anh. 
stands for ‘“‘ any number helps ”’, which it 
patently doesn’t when one buys, say from a 
distance, something other than what one 
really wanted. 


The. position with regard to the Sinfonia 
Concertante—until the appearance of these 
new discs—was decidedly in favour of the 
Ojiseau-Lyre recording, reviewed by M.M. 
(June, 1954) and approved apart from slight 
reservations regarding post-echo and a 
drop in pitch due to change of tape. That 
disc represented some of the finest French 
wind playing of to-day: and similarly the 
Columbia and Nixa versions represent what 
should be the pinnacle of English and 
German achievement in the same category. 
The tonal differences, even’ apart from 
purely musical ones, between the three 
groups of players, are wide enough to turn 
comparative study into a Cook’s tour, so 
strongly do the sounds of the instruments 
suggest the physiognomy of the nation 
concerned. The German bassoon has a 
wonderfully solid sound, and a trill which 
reminds me irresistibly of compressed air 
being passed through beer. His brother 
oboe has a perfectly straight and very pure 
tone which is entirely suitable for some parts 
of the work, especially the slow movement, 
where one might imagine a coy, lyrical 
sound doing greater justice to Mozart’s fine 
phrases. The lyrical sound is indeed present 
on the English disc, and I feel that this is 
first rate for the outer movements, but a 
shade too sweet for the Adagio. Here, the 
German oboist scores through being simpel, 
deadpan—call it what you will—and com- 
pletely at home with the subtle ebb and 
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flow of tension in the long and lavish 
melodies. 

The German horn tends towards tubbi- 
ness, although not so tubby as some Viennese 
horns can sound. Possibly the microphone 
placing helped matters, as it distinctly did 
not do in the Oiseau-Lyre version: M.M. 
heard the horn sing out, ‘‘ even on plain 
harmony notes, with unrestrained vigour ”’. 
Internal balance among the German and the 
English quartet is good, but I must confess 
to a liking for the smooth cohesion of the 
English group at every level of dynamics 
and pitch. This cohesion is present to a 
lesser extent on the German recording, 
where the players seem to have taken less 
trouble to match their tone, excepting in 
the middle register. For sheer technique, 
the horn playing on the English disc is 
unsurpassable: the brilliant ascending 
scales at the end of the first movement, 
muffed and muddy on the Nixa disc, are 
thrown off with incomparable verve. The 
tone of the German clarinettist has a 
strident, military band flavour at times, 
and a fondness for slurring dactyl groups 
accentuates this impression, almost to the 
point of making the instrument sound like 
an E flat rather than a B flat. One astonish- 
ing phenomenon on the Nixa disc occurs 
at the close of the slow movement, where 
oboe and clarinet in turn play a similar 
phrase: so straight and keen is the tone of 
both players that it is momentarily quite 
hard to sort them out. 

I found the German recording strident 
yet woolly, the latter quality affecting 
strings most of all. The soloists (not named 
on the sleeve) have a masculine approach 
to the work as a whole, and their ensemble 
work is of a high standard. The cadenza 
in the first movement is a tricky and 
revealing piece of writing, but the group 
comes through with flying colours, apart 
from the upward horn scale mentioned 
earlier. But the performance, under 
Swoboda, is not so elegantly shaped as 
Karajan’s. The difference between the two 
readings, and (for that matter) recordings, is 
rather like the contrasts experienced in 
viewing a castle from afar and from close up. 
Karajan gives the illusion of distance, of 
spaciousness, yet loses none of the clarity 
and detail that is so essential in a work of 
this nature, where the success of the 
concertante element depends largely upon 
adequate blend and its apparent opposite, 
sharp contrast. 

Karajan’s performance has all the 
feminine grace and charm which the robust 
version on Nixa eschews from start to 
finish. His soloists (eminently guessable, 
though no sleeve is available yet) seem to 
share his view, and they join together in the 
refined and sympathetic phrasing which, 
for me, makes this disc by far the more 
worthy of the two. The ten variations which 
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OLD TIME DANCERS!!! 

Dance to “ Take Your Partners” with 
SYDNEY THOMPSON’S 
Olde-Tyme Dance Orchestra on 
PARLOPHONE 


Long Playing Record PMD 1013 (24/634) 
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make up the last movement flow smoothly 
and musically, with none of the slightly 
irritating anacruses to be heard on Nixa. 
Regarding tempi, there is little to choose 
between Karajan and Swoboda, although 
the former achieves an illusion of spacious- 
ness by his subtle inflections and delicate 
nuances. 

The fill-ups should not unduly prejudice 
the issue, as Karajan’s Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik is undoubtedly the finest yet. People 
who agree with the seventeenth century 
divine that ‘all harmonious sounds are 
advanced by a silent darkness ”’ will find 
in this performance an idealised night- 
music, in which poetry, splendour and 
gaiety all find their rightful place. Casals, 
whose performance took up a complete 
side of Columbia 33CX1088, presented a 
colourful and dynamic Mozart: attractive, 
but too southern to be true. Karajan has 
smoothed everything down, so that the 
customary martellato beginning takes on a 
character of dignity which one would 
hardly associate with so stereotyped a 
formula of the baroque. He does fewer 
repeats than Casals, and yet the Romanze 
and Minuet are slower. On one point I feel 
that Karajan beats all previous issues, and 
that is in the minore section of the Romanze, 
where the repeated semiquavers of second 
violins and violas provide a softly undulating 
background instead of a noise like an 
insistently ticking alarm clock. I have 
never known the epigrammatic exchanges 
of violins and basses to be thrown into such 
relief. Karajan’s reading of the ornaments 
in the first violin part are in one place 
unorthodox, though plausible if one were to 
deny Mozart’s fiddlers an ability to change 
position quickly. The recording balance 
and surface, as in the Sinfonia Concertante, 
is excellent. 

The Nixa fill-up is one of a set of five 
Divertimenti for two clarinets and bassoon, 
music which I imagine is pleasanter to play 
than to listen to. The performance is 
adequate, but the microphone is too close, 
and causes intake of breath to become 
audible. Oddly enough, the Divertimento 
begins rather like Eine kleine Nachtmusik, and 
I thought for a split second that the trio 
was going to play a reduced version of the 
famous Serenade in a different key! Of the 
two discs, the Karajan performances are 
certainly superior, and will probably 
remain so for many years to come: their 
elegance is not of the kind that is easily 
outmoded. 


*MOZART. Symphony No. 25 in G 
minor, K.183. Symphony No. 38 
in D major, K.504, “ Prague”. 
London Symphony Orchestra 
(Georg Solti). Decca LXT2946 (12in., 
36s. 54d.). 

The only LP competitor to this new 
version of Mozart’s early G minor Symphony 
is that by the L.P.O. under Celibidache, 
also on Decca (LXT2558) and still in 
the catalogue: in the case of the ‘‘ Prague” 
the rivals are the R.P.O. under Beecham 
(Columbia 33CX1105), the same orchestra 
called by a different name under Gui 
(H.M.V. ALPi114), and the Suisse 
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Romande under Ansermet (Decca 
(LXT2614). I say ‘‘ competitors”? and 
* rivals ’, but in fact, to my way of think- 
ing, Solti leads the field in both works. 
K.183—that incredibly tense and dramatic 
work written by a boy of seventeen—is alive 
with urgency and vigour: the sheer 
impetus of the compelling forward thrust 
in the opening movement makes us ignore 
the occasional slight roughness of the string 
playing. Here, as in the finale, the drama is 
played for all it is worth. Perhaps some- 
thing of the repose is missing in the Andante 
(which Celibidache took excessively slowly) ; 
but in general the reading here is a most 
understanding and stylish one. A particular 
round of applause for the playing of the 
woodwind in the Trio of the Minuet. The 
recording throughout is clear and sonorous, 
with however one pre-echo at the very 
beginning (as also in K.504). 

The recording in the ‘‘ Prague”’ is much 
the best of the four versions now available, 
and the balance is excellent (my immediate 
check-point is the bassoon in the first move- 
ment). Only one mechanical flaw I noticed 
—a momentary sagging of pitch in the 
second subject of the Allegro con brio as it 
changes from the minor back to the major. 
But it is the playing which gives such 
delight here. Ansermet’s reading was too 
genteel—rather tame and under-vitalised, 
which one couldn’t say, certainly, about 
Beecham’s; but the latter seemed too 
mannered and self-conscious about all the 
nuances of shading. Gui’s performance I 
find impossibly dull and plodding: there 
seems to be no forward drive most of 
the time. Solti, besides drawing out 
his phrases in fine lines, is dynamic with- 
out over-spicing the music, and has a 
fine rhythmic impulse. The gradations of 
tone are beautifully controlled (listen to the 
diminuendo at the return to the recapitulation 
in the first moveinent), and the Andante is 
perfectly poised. One or two suspicions in 
the finale that the orchestra’s unanimity is 
not flawless fail to spoil my great enjoyment 
of this performance. L.S. 


*xOFFENBACH. Gaité Parisienne 
(orch. Rosenthal). Royal Opera 
House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
(Walter Siisskind). H.M.V. DLP1051 
(10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

This ballet music has already been issued 
by H.M.V., a 12-inch disc played by the 
Boston Promenade Orchestra, but there 
does not seem to be anything missing on this 
smaller disc and it is about 8s. cheaper. 
Personally I find this one of the less 
attractive ballet suites merely to listen to: 
a great deal of it is noisy and rather 
exhausting to the ear, and much of it lacks 
the sheer charm of, say, Le Beau Danube. 
However, anyone who is more of a 
balletomane than I am will doubtless get 
much pleasure from the stage picture the 
music will evoke. It is a lively performance 
and I do not find much to choose between 
it and the earlier version. The quality of 
sound on the latter is, however, to be slightly 
preferred. The present one is bright but a 
little shrill at times and, from its resonance, 
not always very clear. There was, too, 
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some falling off in quality at the end of 
side 1. (But the Boston record does not 


seem to be quite free from this blemish), 
However, it is all very bright and cheerful 
and of the two records the differences are 
so slight as to make this new one win on its 
price. OH. 


*ROSSINI. The Barber of Seville — 
Overture. Tancredi—Overture. 
L’Orchestre Symphonique de la 
Radiodiffusion Nationale Belge 
(Franz André). Telefunken TM68024 
(10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

The Barber begins with an extraordinarily 
sprightly treatment of the introduction 
(marked Maestoso) and goes on to a very 
hurried allegro. Neither performance shows 
the style which can make a Rossini overture 
so irresistible and, often a weakness with 
this orchestra and conductor, there is a 
general lack of real pp. Possibly the 
recording may not be helping but I think 
the fault must mainly be laid at the door 
of the players. Even the famous Rossini 
crescendo passages start too loudly and thus 
lose much of the effect they can make. (If 
you have heard Beecham do Semiramide you 
will know what can be done and how 
exciting it is). 

I have not made comparisons with other 
recordings of these overtures but there are, 
of course, many others of the Barber to 
choose from, including one by Toscanini: 
and Tancredi has been done by the Glynde- 
bourne Orchestra under Gui. T.H. 


*SCHUBERT. Symphony in C major, 
“The Great”. Hallé Orchestra 
(Sir John Barbirolli). H.M.V. ALP1178 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

One of the most spacious recordings, 
surely, in the H.M.V. catalogue ; spacious 
enough to warrant serious thought on the 
part of a buyer not already committed to 
Decca LXT2719, the fine version of the 
work by Josef Krips and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam. For Barbirolli 
gives a most winning performance, shaping 
the work lovingly, and with breadth. 
Slightly more breadth, in fact, than Krips; 
considerably more so than Toscanini on 
H.M.V. ALP1120. 

But the orchestral tone is so fine, and so 
well recorded, and the phrasing is so elegant, 
that the breadth is fully sustained—it never 
becomes wearisome. Consider the violas 
and ’cellos at the opening, or the ’cellos 
almost anywhere: they play gorgeously. Or 
the oboe opening the slow movement, 
altogether winningly ; if there should be 
any lingering suspicion that the Toscanini 
version must be the best a comparison here 
between the three versions should surely 
be revealing. (Later in that movement, 
though, in the Hallé version could not the 
horn have been better balanced with the 
trumpet in their little answering phrase ?) 

Decision between’ Barbirolli and 
Toscanini may be made easily, but not so 
between Barbirolli and Krips. Both 
performances are of the very first class. So 
are both recordings ; the Decca, however, 
seeming to tail off at the end rather more 
than the other. The difference is not 
substantial enough to be a deciding factor ; 
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Rosenkavalter 


KERR EE KR we we we He 


One of life’s most powerful stimulants is inspiration. It is the germ of energy directing 


us to greater effort and more powerful achievement. Such were my thoughts as I sat 


and listened to Decca’s wonderful Recording of “ Der Rosenkavalier.” 


There are times when one is so moved by the force of such achievement that it is not 


only the music that infects us but the very wonder and nature of the sheer physical and 


Me OK Me Oe a Oe OK Om 


scientific effort that has made the whole thing possible. 


she 


In case readers may feel that I am too carried away by this tremendous moment in the 


% 
% 
+ 


world of the Gramophone Record, I cannot do better at this juncture than to quote 


Oo R OD N G T R U M P H 


that eminent and authoritative critic Alec Robertson, who states in the October Gramo- 


phone in his splendid review of this recording—I commend everyone to read it again— 


Me oO OM 


“IT would go further . . . and say this issue is among the greatest achievements of the 


se 


Gramophone.” That is a profound statement. 


ae 


aba 


It is a just and fitting reward to Decca, Artists, Orchestra, Engineers and all combined. 


ae 


Here is the perfect matching of Science and Art, and “ Rosenkavalier ”’ has emerged. 


a 


Was I dreaming? Were these Gramophone Records? It could not be. Nay, it 


a 


was and is a living performance of “ Rosenkavalier.” FRED SMITH. 


Me 


DECCA LXT 2954/2957. Complete opera. £7.5.10. 
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perhaps decision can only come from a 
consideration of preference or the reverse 
for the rather greater breadth of Barbirolli’s 
view of the work, in comparison with that 
of Krips. 


The symphony is extremely fortunate ; 
both versions, in any case, are in the top 
rank. M.M. 


*SCHUMANN. Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 54. Walter Gieseking (piano), 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Herbert 
von Karajan). Columbia 33C1033 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The fifth recording of Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto calls for a pause, and brief 
stock-taking, since previous reviews are 
scattered back over more numbers of 
Tue GRAMOPHONE than it is fair to ask 
readers to refer to. The previous versions 
are those of Lipatti with the Philharmonia 
under Karajan, Kempff with the L.S.O. 
under Krips, Dame Myra Hess with the 
Philharmonia under Schwarz, and 
Moiseiwitsch with the Philharmonia under 
Otto Ackermann. None of them can be 
dropped out of hand; but the chief 
advantage of the Moiseiwitsch version is not 
a musical one, but that of price. It takes 
one side of a plum-label 12-inch, and is 
coupled to the Grieg Piano Concerto—at 
one go two popular concertos by a popular 
pianist. The performances however, do not 
rise above a good routine level, and the 
accompaniment is dull. 

Dame Myra, taking two sides of a 10-inch 
red-label, gives a very sound, admirable 
performance, with plenty of weight and 
solidity in the last movement. But as I 
suggested when reviewing this record last 
March, for all its solid musical worth and 
eminently reasonable, temperate, artistic 
playing, it must yield in pianistic seduction 
and sheer genius to the performances by 
Lipatti and Kempff. Lipatti’s record is 
dubbed from 78s, and shows its provenance. 
It is the most virtuoso of the performances 
available, very manly and energetic. For 
an even more imaginative and deeply felt 
reading we must turn to Kempff’s. This, 
alone of the five versions, presents a care- 
fully considered balance between soloist 
and orchestra, with woodwinds and pianist 
playing into one another’s hands with the 
most exquisite effect. The level of interest 
is altogether higher: Kempff and Krips 
both bring imagination to bear on every 
phrase. The very steeply graded dynamics 
are exciting. The introspective quality of 
the slow movement gives to the music a 
meaning which neither Lipatti nor Dame 
Myra Hess hint at—after Kempff, neither 
of them could in fact be called particularly 
thoughtful. 


Kempff’s finale, however, might well be 
thought rather heavy and sluggish, or 
alternatively slow enough for once to allow 
of the inflexion so clearly implied in the 
elaborate figuration. To at least one 
listener Kempff reveals at each playing new 
fascination. 


Where now does the new Gieseking record 
stand ? Very low, I fear. Gieseking flits 
over the Concerto, giving an unconvinced 
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sort of performance. Perfunctory is a fair 
word to use of the enunciation of the theme 
of the finale. The most impressive passage 
is the cadenza, played in a completely 
extempore fashion. Such strength as there 
is lies in the orchestral contribution, but it 
must be heard through a strangely dead 
recording. The surface of the disc is noisy. 
A.P. 


xSTRAUSS, J. Wiener Blut, Op. 354. 
Wine, Women and Song, Op. 333. 
Tales from the Vienna Woods, Op. 
325. The Emperor, Op. 437. John 
C. Scherer (zither), Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra (Antal Dorati). 
Mercury MG5o0!19 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This was my first Mercury recording, and 
like a good citizen I first read the instructions 
on the packet carefully (for best results, 
etc. ...). There was no need to, and the 
surest guarantee against failure was the 
music of Johann Strauss itself. As an 
engineering feat this disc is one more 
specimen of the best of American recording ; 
the sleeve-note tells us just how it is done, 
and a lot more besides. The Minneapolis 

Symphony is one of the leading orchestras 

in the States to-day, and the conductor one 

of a long and distinguished line which 
includes Ormandy and _  Mitropoulos. 

Whether this is the ideal way to play 

Johann Strauss can be argued until the 

cows come home, and a conductor born in 

Central Europe is more likely to hit it off 

than a reviewer born, say, ten miles from 

Manchester. In spite of some exquisite 

and imaginative playing, however, and in 

spite of the “ blurb”, memories of Bruno 

Walter conducting Strauss Waltzes with the 

Vienna Philharmonic are devilishly difficult 

to efface ; for that matter, one need only 

comf ire these performances with those of 

Morait conducting the Vienna Symphony 

Orchestra on Philips ABL3002 (reviewed in 

August this year) to be aware of the 

spontaneity, the almost dream-like “ in- 

evitability ”’ which are the hall-mark of 
the authentic Viennese waltz. Dorati’s 
playing is all too calculated and designed 
to “ come off ” rather like a well disciplined 

Haydn symphony. For all that, it is an 

eminently desirable issue ; Wine, Women 

and Song includes the longish introduction 
so seldom heard, while the zither solo in 

Tales from the Vienna Woods is played on an 

instrument with a quite seductive tone 

quality which is most appealing. LG. 


*xSTRAUSS, R. Ein Heldenleben, Op. 
40. Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra (Antal Dorati) (Solo 
violin: Rafael Druian). Mercury 
MG50012 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Think what you like about Strauss’s 
paean of self-glorification—the picture of 
himself as the Uebermensch, heroically fight- 
ing off his snarling detractors and _loftily 
withdrawing from the world to plan his 
masterpieces undisturbed, smacks not a little 
of the Nazi lack of proportion—it cannot be 
denied that after more than half a century it 
stands up, as music, better than many of 
the other bombastic works of the period. 
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(Think of d’Indy’s Second Symphony, Le 
Poéme de l’Extase, Ilya Murometz or—dare I 
add, after the Edinburgh Festival—Gurre- 
lieder!) True, some of the sequences in the 
early part now sound manufactured ; the 
caprices of the Helpmeet become rather 
tiresome ; the battle (with the dice heavily 
loaded) goes on too long. But Strauss’s 
sheer exuberance, his delight in wielding 
his mastery of the most complex counter- 
point, the melting tenderness in those 
moments when he was content to be simple 
and quiet, give this tone-poem many 
unforgettable passages. There is already a 
fine recorded performance available by 
Krauss and the Vienna Phil., well if not 
faultlessly engineered, in the Decca list: 
this new version is a worthy rival to it. 
Dorati, who is thought of in this country 
mainly as a ballet specialist, reveals that 
he is equally at home in vast concert scores 
such as this, and with the aid of his excellent 
Minneapolis Orchestra (which he took over 
in 1949) gives a reading which is full of 
vitality, shapely and admirably clear. 
Though the strenuous parts leave little to 
be desired, it is the reflective sections which 
are given a particular beauty—the com- 
poser’s musings on his previous works, or his 
peaceful reveries (the cor anglais theme 


after figure 99 in the score). The strings of 
the orchestra are first class, and the solo 
violin not only well illustrates the change- 
able temperament of Frau Pauline but | 
does so with purer intonation than _ his 
Vienna Phil. rival. On the other hand, 
the first horn’s vibrato in the coda (figure 
108) is excessive and spoils the line. The 
trumpets heralding the battle, by the way, 
are played off-stage as the composer 
demanded—a detail which Decca passed 
over. 

What of the recording ? Mercury have 
a high reputation to uphold, and they are 
clearly proud of their ‘‘ Living Presence” 
quality—though I do not understand how 
their use of a single microphone constitutes 
a “unique recording technique”. The 
tone of the orchestra emerges pretty 
faithfully (though without quite the round- 
ness and weight of the Decca version), the 
disc surface is completely quiet, and the 
recording takes the full blaze of the shatter- 
ing climaxes (e.g. the enormous dominant 
seventh at the end of the first section) 
without a trace of discomfort; but the 
microphone placing is not ideal, the wood- 
wind being a trifle on the weak side 
throughout (and hence losing some of the 
bitter malice of the scharf und spitzig fault- 
finding) and the brass a little too near, so 
that they tend to be a bit blatant. Never- 
theless, this is a very fine issue. It is odd 
that, as in the Decca version too, there 
should suddenly be a wow on the last 
chord. L.S. 


THE SEARCHLIGHT 


TATTOO 1954 
at the White City, London. 
Massed Bands 
on H.M.V. Long Play 
DLP 1050 24/63d. 
Proceeds of this record devoted to SSAFA. 
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*xTCHAIKOVSKY. “ Manfred” 
Symphony, Op. 58. Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Paul Kletzki). Columbia 
33CX1189 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). ; 

This seventy-year-old score, which 

Tchaikovsky once felt to be his finest work 

(later he detested it apart from the first 

movement) makes its first appearance on 

LP in almost ideal form. No _ better 

conductor than Kletzki could have been 

found for this complex and often taxing 
work : he has exactly that combination 
of temperament and technique which is 
indispensable for truly sympathetic 
performances of romantic programme 
music. The orchestra, too, comes through 
with flying colours, the leisurely pace of 
recording sessions helping them to maintain 
vitality and precision right to the end— 
almost an impossibility, one might think, in 
the concert hall, where the work is rarely 
heard. Edwin Evans once ascribed its 
infrequent performance to its length as well 
as its difficulty, mentioning sixty-five 
minutes as the usual playing time. Kletzki 
takes 49 mins. 40 sec., thus knocking a good 
quarter of an hour off Evans’s timing. The 
manner in which this knocking off is 
achieved will be discussed presently. 
Tchaikovsky called the work a 
“Symphony in Four Pictures” and 


obviously went to a good deal of trouble to 
satisfy not only the requirements of Byron’s 
' dramatic poem (which expressly demands 
the assistance of music) but Balakirev’s 
somewhat dogmatic musical scheme also. 
The symphony was a direct result of renewal 


of friendship between the two composers, 
and Tchaikovsky, in spite of his professed 
loathing for programme music—* worthless 
paper instead of good coin” was his own 
metaphor—forced himself to study the 
poem and eventually adopted nearly all of 
Balakirev’s suggestions. Specific works 
were named as study sources for each 
movement, and they range from Chopin 
Preludes and Berlioz Symphonies to 
Tchaikovsky’s own works, including the 
_Wagnerian Francesca da Rimini written 
eight years previously. Manfred shows us 
Tchaikovsky under the spell of another ; so 
that whilst he retains many of the 
characteristics which even hypnotism would 
fail to remove, a number of his weaknesses 
are veiled as it were by the personality of 
Balakirev, who is known and respected as 
an able symphonist in his own right. 
Kletzki’s performance is deeply felt, and 
he realizes only too well that if Schumann’s 
Manfred depicts the hero’s passion, 
Tchaikovsky’s score has more of the agony. 
The very opening of the work, with its two 
main themes beautifully played by wind 
and strings respectively, brings home the 
central idea of self-torture and moral 
conflict which Tchaikovsky himself might, 
at times, have shared with Byron’s hero. 
There are some extraordinary examples of 
clear yet strident tutti effects, where the 
four horns, when they play each theme, are 
enjoined to lift up the bells of their instru- 
ments. This is thrilling as no other sound 
can be, and the thrill has been caught on the 
disc itself. Right at the other extreme, there 
are countless examples of fabulous delicacy 
in the playing of woodwind and strings, 
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expecially in the second movement, which 
describes the apparition of the Alpine fairy 
to the bemused Manfred, as he stands near 
a gently plashing waterfall. Once again 
the first-rate ensemble of the Philharmonia 
guarantees a vitality of rhythmic pulse and 
musical coherence which the sound of the 
waterfall itself might find difficult to 
emulate. 

The pastoral scene depicted in the third 
movement gives the woodwind ample 
opportunity to shine, and flute and oboe 
especially regale us with finely-turned 
phrases and subtle accompaniment figures. 
And listen to the rustic quintet of cor 
anglais, clarinets and bassoons, admirably 
idealizing Byron’s conception of “ the 
natural music of the mountain reed”. The 
finale suggests Manfred’s entry into the 
domain of Arimanes, Prince of Earth and 
Air, and the bacchanale that the hero 
interrupts in order to evoke the spirit of 
Astarte. She appears, and tells of his doom, 
lusciously illustrated with organ, orchestra, 
and Dies irae. But some of the best music is 
in the first movement, where the silken tone 
of the strings, as they play the Astarte theme 
on its first appearance, is extremely moving. 

It would be a pity to find fault with such 
a magnificent first recording of an extra- 
ordinarily important work, but there are, 
nevertheless, a number of small points 
which deserve mention. In the ensuing 
comments, the roman numeral refers to 
the movement, the arabic to the bar- 
number. Tchaikovsky’s carefully-marked 
cross-dynamics are not observed (I, 160) 
with the result that the horns are too 
prominent. (Ironically enough, the opposite 
has happened at I, 124, where the horn is 
muted, the composer having given no such 
instructions—indeed the dynamic marking 
is forte). Not quite enough is heard of the 
counter-melody of violas, then second 
violins, at the beginning of III. A few bars 
later (III, 53) the grazioso solo for third horn 
is likewise obscured. A fortissimo entry of 
the fugato theme (IV, 62) sounds woollier 
than it should, with lower brass and 
bassoons in octaves. Perhaps the cymbals, 
directed to be struck with timpani sticks, 
proved too much for the brass. 

These are small points, however, and they 
need dissuade no one from acquiring what 
is a decidedly successful disc, from: the 
musical as well as the recording angle. 
As I said before, the width of dynamic 
range is handsomely represented. But the 
major blemishes—and there are no less than 
seven of them—occur throughout the last 
three movements. They are cuts in the 
score, and are noticed at the following 
points: II, 219-36, 372-80, 468-83 ; III, 
140-43, 202-17, 245-49; IV, 141-88. The 
amount of time saved by these cuts is less 
than four minutes, and I am sure that 
technical reasons of processing could not 
have dictated so harsh an attitude. Several 
of these cuts spoil Tchaikovsky’s musical 
intentions, and it is fair neither to him nor 
to the public to hack a score about in this 
unseemly manner. With the cuts restored, 
this disc would be well on the way to 
becoming a definitive performance (in so 
far as such a thing exists) as well as a fine 
recording. 
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*TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 2 
in C minor, Op. 
Russian”. Royal 
Orchestra (Sir Thomas Beecham), 
Philips ABLgo15 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Interest in Tchaikovsky’s lesser-known 
and rarely recorded works is developing 
with remarkable speed. About the time 
when Beecham first took the Second 
Symphony into his regular repertoire, 
Gerald Abraham remarked that “‘ it would 
be no bad thing if musicians in general 
would take the trouble to discover the 
unknown Tchaikovsky and so get him in 
more correct focus”. Thanks to the 
voracious world of LP recording, this 
process of discovery is being effectively 
carried through, and the final result may 
well be that musicians and scholars alike 
will have to reconsider Tchaikovsky’s 
position among the later symphonists of 
the nineteenth century. 

With two lesser-known symphonies 
released in the same month (‘‘ Manfred ” 
is reviewed in the adjacent columns) Tchai- 
kovsky is seen from two quite different 
angles. In contrast to the programme 
behind ‘“‘Manfred’’, the Second Symphony 
is pure music with a decidedly nationalistic 
flavour. Not that Tchaikovsky was ever a 
great folk-song collector like some of his 
colleagues, but he was not unwilling to 
make arrangements of folk-songs collected 
by others, nor uninterested in experimenting 
with them as symphonic material. They 
appear in profusion in the first and last 
movements of this symphony, and since 
they come from Malo-Russian prototypes 
the subtitle “ Little Russian ”’ (suggested 
by Nicholas Kashkin) is singularly apt. 

The symphony was composed during the 
summer and early autumn of 1872, and 
first performed in Moscow under Rubin- 
stein’s direction early in the following year. 
Tchaikovsky’s high hopes for the success of 
his work were realised when it was repeated 
“by general request’ at another concert 
in the same season. He revised the score 
during a visit to Rome in 1880, and con- 
tinued to regard the work—especially the 
finale—with enthusiasm and affection. 

Listeners to the opening of the Second 
Symphony and of “ Marfred ”’ will notice 
a remarkable similarity of melodic contour 
in the main themes of both works, and it 
may well be that the successful and fairly 
rapidly composed Second Symphony engen- 
dered unconscious musical reflections in 
Tchaikovsky’s mind when he was battling 
with Balakirev’s scheme for the later work. 
The second movement, Andantino marziale, 
was moulded from material first used in the 
opera Undine which was rejected by the 
same opera committee that refused Boris 
Godunov. Undine, must have contained a 
good deal of attractive music, for Tchai- 
kovsky used it elsewhere besides in this 
symphony, where it seems to fit comfortably 
and convincingly. 

Beecham’s performance demonstrates his 
ability to match Tchaikovsky’s mood to 
perfection: the tempi chosen are not too 
fast, and enhance the delightful scoring 
which is one of the enduring pleasures of 
Tchaikovsky’s orchestral music. The 
Scherzo has ample brilliance and glitter, 











